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IT CAN BE DOUBLE 


A Big but Hopeful Undertaking 


OR the past three years The Christian Century set out each 
F year to double its subscription list. We did not quite reach 
the goal in either of the first two years, but did succeed in 

the third year. With our present enlarged subscription list we 
have not dared think or talk so glibly about doubling yet again 
in the season of 1922-23. Our faith has been hardly equal to so 
ambitious a project. But events are rebuking us. The months 
«ptember, October and November have made such a fine 
aing — such a startlingly fine beginning — that the con- 

a of the possibility of doubling our subscription list yet 
more has now something more than faith and hope to rest 


usual, we take our readers into our confidence in this 
vor, and for the very good reason that it has always been, 
is now, and ever must be the regular readers of The Christian 
Century upon whom we depend for every advance made in our 
circulation. We have no paid agents in the field. Nine- 


tenths of the new subscriptions we receive come through the 


voluntary activities of our readers. If we can have a bit of co- 
operation from every present subscriber we are now certain that 


the prodigious feat of doubling again can be performed. We 


believe we can count upon such cooperation. During the next 
few weeks we expect the subscription department to be taxed 
to its enlarged capacity in handling the flood of new subscrip- 
tions which our present readers will send into our office. 





From Dr. Gunsaulus’ Successor 


CENTRAL CHURCH 
Orchestra Hall 
Chicago, /ll., Dec. 7, 1922. 
Editor The Christian Century: 
SIR: For the last week or so I have had a subtle feeling that 
I was not up to standard physically, mentally, morally, and spir- 
itually. There seemed to be a kind of immeasurable vacancy in 
this study and hereabouts. Something was missing! And it 
was not the “missing link!” I have discovered the source of my 
undoneness. The Christian Century had just, in the course of 
human events, failed to “act,” being taught to stop its visits auto- 
matically when the one visited forgets to renew his subscription! 
Hence the poverty of my reactions on my own part these last 
few days. I trust that the enclosed document will start our great 
American journal my way at once! With good wishes, I am, 
Faithfully yours, 
FREDERICK F. SHANNON. 











Our Readers’ P; 


VERY present reader |, 
some thoughtful friend ; 
the church or outside 

dozen or a score of friend 
doubt—who would be gratefy 
yond expression for being j; 
duced to such an interpretatic 
religion as The Christian Cer 
Does your pastor take The Ch 
Century? Does that intel 
Sunday School superintendent, 
leader of the woman's society, 
judge, that professional man, 
neighbor, that friend with 
you sat up until a late how 
night actually talking about reli 
—do these people know of th 
spiring leadership The Ch 
Century is giving to thousands 
have intellectual and spiritual 
lems and interests like their ¢ 
Have you ever told them? N 
your chance to do them a 
which they will never forget! 


What Sc 


Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin: “The Ch 
Century is the only publication 
comes to my home which gets a 
straight through upon its arrival.” 


Dr. Sherwood Eddy: “Among the few 
nals that have stood for complete 
justice and a full social gospel, The 
tian Century holds a unique place.” 


Pres. Ozora 8. Davis: “There are 
things that a man cannot get along 
out in these days; The Christian 
is one of them. You are fearless a 
structive and are leading the way.” 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell: “TI rege 
Christian Century as the greatest J¢ 
istic force working for social and 
national righteousness from any P' 
the Christian Church.” 
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Pal. Publishers’ Part 


TYE, the publishers, propose 
A] to do our part. Inserted in 
every copy of The Christian 
uy of November 30 were three 
3s, representing our Christ- 
cooperation. These cheques 
yorth $1.50 in real money to 
of your friends. We give to 
present subscriber the privilege 
wtributing these gifts, with our 
jiments, to such of your friends 
jl appreciate and make use of 


vith If by any chance you 
not receive your cheques, 
j you can use more than 


we will send them on your 
hast. By means of these cheques 


isands ire 's 


subscription (new) is 
ritual available at $2.50 (ministers 
heir @!). We conceive this as a 
1? Né@pof cooperation on our part by 


a king we can place ourselves by 

‘get! HBsde in every effort you make 
n your thoughtful friends into 
Christian Century Family. 


' 
at OGiders Say 
The Chi 
cation Charles W. Gilkey: “No other re- 
ets a pes journal has contributed, either to 
rival.” ‘inking, preaching or living, anything 
te wealth of guidance and inspiration 
the fewH! find in The Christian Century.” 
om plete 
el, The lary F. Ward: “I consider The Chris- 
place.” entury the most promising venture in 
feld of religious journalism in the 
re are ‘h-speaking world.” 
st along 
istian tharies EK. Jefferson: ‘Wherever I go 
rless @ “Men, east and west, I find they are 
e way.” your journal.” 
“| regate*.H. P. Faunce: “I read every para- 
atest jo’ in The Christian Century every 
ial and vith constantly growing satisfaction. 
any P ‘sa journal that puts first things 


ind leaves the petty things far out on 
reomference.” 


le t 





or while this great journalistic feast is going on! 


The Editors’ Part 


ND what can we expect our editors to do? The answer to that 
A something like Sir Christopher Wren's monument—*‘Look 

around you!" The pages of The Christian Century speak for them- 
selves. Yet the editors promise for the year ahead the most attractive 
feast that has ever been spread in the whole range of religious jour- 
nalism. The dominant note of the new year will be the inculcation and 
interpretation of the spiritual life. Subjects like these: “Piety and Cul- 
ture,” “Science and Mysticism,” “Prayer and Law,” will bulk large 
in the program. Dr. Newton and Dr. Hough—the latter recently hav- 
ing become a member of the editorial staff—vwill join with the editors 
in attempting a reinterpretation of the life of piety in an age whose ruling 
passions are science and social salvation. 
@ The social essence of the Christian task will continue to be inter- 
preted by great articles of original and illuminating insight, such as, to 
name but a single example, the two articles by Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
which appeared in the past two issues. Persistently will The Christian 
Century work away at the business of interpreting the mind of Christ 
to all aspects of modern life. 
@ Persistently, too, will our editors keep before us the vital question: 
Is the church as we now have it a competent organ of religion as we 
now conceive it? This is no casual inquiry to be settled in a single 
article. It is a sort of symphonic motif that our readers feel recurring 
again and again in the unfolding of the editorial program. 
@ But how better can the editors tell their part in the all around co- 
operative effort to double the subscription list than merely to set down 
a few of the names of notable contributors of past and future. Call 
your friends’ attention to this list of 


Some Notable Contributors 


Francis J. McConnell Charles A. Ellwood 
William L. Stidger William Adams Brown 
Charles E. Jefferson Henry Churchill King 
Frederick W. Norwood Paul Hutchinson 
William E. Barton John Spargo 

John R. Mott Harry Emerson Fosdick 
John M. Coulter Alva W. Taylor 
Sherwood Eddy Lloyd C. Douglas 
Ernest F. Tittle Rufus M. Jones 
Robert E. Speer John R. Ewers 

Albert Parker Fitch Frederick F. Shannon 
H. D. C. Maclachlan Edgar De Witt Jones 
Jane Addams Joseph Ernest McAfee 


Katherine Lee Bates 
Lynn Harold Hough 
Dean W. R. Inge 
Maude Royden 
Edward Scribner Ames 
Orvis F. Jordan 
Shailer Mathews 
Samuel McComb 
Roger Babson 

Vida D. Scudder 
Joseph Fort Newton 
Cleland B. McA fee 
Halford E. Luccock 





The Christian Century is Distinguished 
By its Candid Discussion of Living 
Issues in the Light of the 
Mind of Christ 
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Begin the New Year with | unre caurca 


New Hymnals! ss cal email 


— hymnal in the 
Your Congregational Worship Will Be Revitalized Katie hii 


All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
PRANK MASON NoRTH, 1905 si ecemiiceeetinaiins WILLIAM SMALLWOOD cluded and, in ad- 

dition, the book is 
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1, Where cross the crowd - ed i Where sound the three outstanding 
haunts of wretch-ed - On shad-owed 
cup of wa - ter i Still holds the features: 
Mas-ter, from the i i Make haste to 


sons of men shall And fol - low Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
.— tian Unity, 
+ — Hymns of the 
A - bove the noise Inner Life. 


thresh - olds dark i From paths where hide 


fresh - ness of ; Yet long these i : : 
heal those hearts is 2A + om Ge Think of being 


where thy feet : Till glo - rious able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
“« truly religious un- 

- ish strife, We hear thy voice, O til the church be- 

of greed, We catch the vi - sion gins to sing it. 


to see The sweetcom - pas -sion of 
throngs a- bide, O tread the cit - y’s streets a - gain; s* #8 ®& 


heav’n a- bove, Shallcome the Cit - y , 
eT a te 2 2 9» a Note the beauti- 
a 5 +H | ful typography of 
- i Cat ali a te this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


The President 

Sees His Duty 
FTER an unconscionably long evasion of his con- 
stitutional responsibility President Harding has 
at last squarely confronted his duty with respect 
to the prohibition law. In his message to congress last 
week his treatment of the scandalous condition that has 
been allowed to develop in many parts of the country 
brings a sense of relief and reasurrance to all our citizen- 
ship in which there remains any root of respect for law. 
The essential function of the President is to enforce the 
iaw. His administration is launched by his oath to support 
the constitution. The carrying out of this vast executive 
function demands that the responsibility be divided and 
subdivided into many departments and that specially ap- 
pointed agents of the President be put directly in charge 
of these departments with power to act. But all such 
agents are only the hands of that authority of which the 
President himself is the head. When an agent fails to en- 
force the specific laws over which he is given charge it is 
the President who fails. If such failure is flagrant and 
scandalous the President is bound by his oath to assume 
more direct personal charge and see that the law is obeyed. 
We believe that Mr. Harding should long ago have inter- 
tered with his agencies under whose vicarious authority 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead statute were 
being openly defied. That he has at last done so and in a 
fashion that not only gives an unmistakable impression of 
his sincerity but that promises an adequate policy of en- 
lorcement is sufficient cause even now for congratulation. 
What prohibition needs is simply the faithful and resource- 
ful authority of the government behind it. Its ill-repute is 
Gerived from its non-enforcement. Wherever it is en- 
forced its intrinsic character and its beneficent effects 
speak so loud that opposition cannot get a hearing. With 


the federal government stirred to its duty the scandalous 
conditions that have prevailed may be expected to come to 
an end. 


No Discouragement 
In Present Laxness 

ASSING from the point of view of the President’s 

duty to that of popular psychology, it is perhaps not 
so strange, after all, that the period immediately fol- 
lowing the adoption of prohibition should be one of dis- 
respect and defiance toward the newly enacted law. It is 
better to have this experience near the beginning of the 
rew regime than later. Had a strict constructionist policy 
of literal enforcement been followed from the beginning, 
it is conceivable that a period of license would have fol- 
lowed during which a national debauch of incomparably 
greater cost and injury would have taken place. Compen- 
sation for the present deplorable conditions may therefore 
be found in the reflection that the extreme opposite course 
of precipitately suppressing the traffic could have produced 
a condition even more deplorable. It is well for temper- 
ance folk to keep reminding themselves of the radical char- 
acter of the moral revolution which American society has 
determined upon. A demon which has inhabited the social 
organism so long as has the liquor traffic will not leave 
without wrenching and tearing the body from which it is 
being exorcised. Experienced prohibitionists know this. 
They have seen it in every state, in every county, in every 
community from which during the past generation under 
the local option principle this same demon has been ban- 
ished. In no case did he go out at the behest of any mild, 
lady-like command. In no case did he show respect for a 
law that was decreed against him. He had to be driven out 
and vigilantly kept out, until the body, cured of its un- 
natural thirst and greed—the greed infinitely more violent 
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than the thirst—found for itself a new moral and practical 
orientation. From that point on the task was progressively 
less difficult. So will it be in the nation. The opening 
years of the prohibition regime are far more crucial than 
any other stage of the movement—more crucial than the 
period of bringing the law into being. President Hard- 
ing’s firm word will clear the air. His policy of enforce- 
ment, calling upon the governors of all the states who 
share with him under the constitution concurrent authority 
to enforce the eighteenth amendment, is logical and hope- 
tul. It may result in a sharp political alignment two years 
hence, but unless he loads his candidacy down with reac- 
tionary social and economic policies, Mr. Harding need 
not personally fear the result. Good government and we 
believe good politics underlie the President’s firmly stated 
position. 


Y. M. C.A. Convention 
At Atlantic City 


} eee any delegate to the international convention 
of the Y. M. C. A. recently held at Atlantic City, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue, and you will meet with a 
hearty, vibrant, and whole-souled enthusiasm over the 
This enthusiasm is 
partly an expression of the deep relief felt as the result of 
the settlement, or at least the arrival at a method of settle- 


things which that convention did. 


ment, of many internal problems of organization, coordina- 
ion and practical policy within the movement. But it ex- 
tended to other matters of far more vital public interest. 
Among these was the explicit emphasis made by the con- 
vention upon the fact that it is a young men’s movement. 
It has been long felt that the “Y” instead of being an or- 
ganization of young men had become a sort of paternalistic 
crganization of mature and well-seasoned men working for 
young At Atlantic City the movement definitely 
turned the corner and appears to be headed toward a 
spoke from 
Young men were conspicuous on committees. 
The new president, Mr. Judson G. Rosebush, of Apple- 
ton, Wis., while 


men. 


youth goal. High school and employed boy 


the floor. 


2 years old, is young compared to those 
The 


spirit and point of view of the student associations were 


who went before him in that honorable succession. 


more influential in the convention than ever before. The 
convention failed, and we think it was a serious failure, to 
make a challenging utterance on the problem of war and of 
the industrial responsibility of any organization that wears 
the name Christian. But that the sentiment of the gathering 
on these subjects was the sentiment characteristic of the 
student branch of the organization was manifested again 
and again by the ardor with which the delegates received 
the most pronounced utterances from the platform in 
cirect opposition to the older “zone of agreement” policy 
upon which the bourgeois and capitalistic metropolitan 
branch has hitherto operated. Contrary to newspaper re- 
ports which in certain cases conveyed the impression that 
the convention took action breaking its bonds of union 
with the evangelical churches, the action taken was ex- 
plicitly in behalf of strengthening these bonds. The basis 
of membership is still the historic Portland basis—member- 
ship in an evangelical church—but it was agreed that 10 
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per cent of the members of a board of directors need not 
be members of a church provided they personally profess 
an evangelical faith in Christ. The basis of membership 
in the student associations is more liberal, being the sign- 
ng of the statement of the purpose of the organization, 
which, however, is thoroughly evangelical in character. 


Discredited Millenarian 
Predictions 


T is a diverting experience to come upon some of the 
confident predictions and identifications made by peo- 
ple of the apocalyptic mood during the war period. In 
those days the books of Daniel and Revelation were stud- 
ied with an avidity which searched with nervous eager- 
ness for every utterance that could be tortured into allu- 
sion to current events. It was claimed that in the books 
of the prophetic type most of the occurrences of the war 
time could be discerned in prediction. The kaiser was the 
antichrist who was to be consumed by the wrath of God. 
But there was no prediction of his quiet and comfortable 
retreat into Holland, nor of his spectacular second mar- 
riage. Turkey was to be driven out of Europe; but noth- 
ing was forecast as to its early return, which the world 
is now contemplating with astonishment and shame. One 
cf the most vivid of all the pictures presented by the ad- 
ventist dreamers was that of Mr. Wilson as the mighty 
angel of the tenth chapter of Revelation. Even the most 
devoted admirers of the ex-President must have winced at 
the fulsome identification of that description with the man 
then in the white house. Had he not sent a rainbow di- 
vision to Europe? Did he not hold in his hand a little 
book, the American constitution, whose principles he was 
extending to all the world? Was not his right foot upon 
the sea, in the act of launching a great navy, and his left 
upon the land, where a great army was assembling? Was 
not his voice heard around the world? If this and num- 
berless other vagaries of the millenarian sort could be re- 
read by the zealous advocates of such systems in the light 
of the passing years, much might be done to cure them of 
their hallucinations and to provide them with hints for a 
sane and satisfying study of the word of God. 


The Menace 
of Unbelief 


NBELIEF may be a very destructive thing. To re- 
ject the real fundamentals cuts the nerve of pro- 

gress and keeps the social order in a state of suspended 
animation. But few, however, realize just what this dan- 
gerous unbelief is. During the war we enacted laws 
against freedom of speech which are in direct viola- 
tion of the constitution and by which many of the Presi- 
dents of the United States could have been sent to prison 
for their utterances. The war time legislation of the 
United States is not unlike the decrees issued by the czar 
against the free speech before his downfall. The unfaith 
that is dangerous in the political order is not rejection of 
political dogmas, but the rejection of the fundamental of 
all democracy, freedom. In the church there is a like con- 
fusion concerning the skepticism that destroys. Dr. Tor- 
rey has recently issued a book which makes the major 
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troblem of the church the restoration of faith in such 
things as hell, verbal inspiration and the second coming. 
But Dr. Torrey and many men of like mind are them- 
selves skeptics of the most dangerous sort. They do not 
believe that the truth of God in religion is vigorous and 
patent enough to care for itself, but that it is a tender 
plant to be kept and guarded in a hothouse. John Milton 
held another view of truth. He said: “And though all 
the winds of doctrine were let loose to play upon the 
earth, so truth be in the field, we do injuriously by licens- 
ing and prohibiting to doubt her strength. Let her and 
falsehood grapple. Who ever knew truth put to the worse 
ina free and open encounter?” If the Methodist bishop 
feels that the teachings of Rev. J. D. M. Buckner are dan- 
gerous, it would be far better to give the misguided min- 
ister a public and official hearing than connive at his re- 
moval from active service. Why do not the conserva- 
tive dominies of Philadelphia who are making a great hue 
and cry against Dr. Fosdick find their satisfaction in ex- 
posing his errors in honest forthright discussion instead of 
trying such coercive weapons as excommunication? Do 
the Philadelphia critics fear lest the virgin birth may not 
¢ established in honest discussion? Does Dr. Torrey 
fear that his doctrine of physical hell-fire cannot sustain 
itself in honest argument? 


Scientific Study of 
Race Prejudice 

REJUDICE is being scientifically studied by our so- 

ciologists, for it is a social fact that bulks just as 
large in the matter of racial relationships as any other fact. 
Chicago’s Commission on Race Relationships which was 
appointed following the clashes between Negroes and 
whites in 1920 has produced a large volume full of scien- 
tific findings which are of vital importance in any under- 
standing of the racial problem. In this volume there are 
gathered together in one of the chapters some of the num- 
crous myths that are commonly believed by white people 
with regard to Negroes. Some of them are ludicrous as 
well as pathetic. Here are samples: that if one hits a 
Negro on the head with a cobblestone, the cobblestone will 
break; that whenever a Negro is educated he refuses to 
vork and is a criminal ; that all Negro prize fighters marry 
white women and then afterwards beat them; that the min- 
ute a Negro gets eight dollars he goes to a dentist and has 
one of his front teeth filled wild gold; that a Negro ball 
always ends up in a grand free-for-all fight in which sev- 
‘ral of the participants are mortally slashed with razors. 
The reason why Negroes are shut out of labor unions is 
set forth by testimony from union officials. These men 
who are barred out of organized labor often act as strike- 
breakers, but union men never draw the logical conclusion 
irom these facts. The following judgment of a Negro 
husiness man found in the book is worthy of considera- 
tion: “There is no race problem; if the white people would 
only do as they would be done by, we would not have need 
of commissions to better conditions. This won’t be done, 
tut an easier plan is to enforce the law. The laws are good 
enough, but they are not enforced. Riots grow out of 
hatred, envy, jealousy and prejudice. When a man be- 
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comes a contented citizen there will be little chance of 
causing him to fight anyone. Give us those things that are 
due us—law, protection and equal rights—then we will 
become contented citizens.” 


Good Books Have 
a New Competitor 

BRAHAM LINCOLN is reputed to have spent his 

evenings reading a few great books over and over 
again by the flickering light of a wood fire. How deeply 
the Bible and Shakespeare entered into his every day think- 
ing one can easily learn by a study of his speeches. Since 
his day good books have many competitors. The phono- 
graph came into the American home with its program of 
Negro dialect and popular songs. In some homes this 
was supplemented by the better music. The moving pic- 
ture came with a message much more easily grasped than 
that of the printed page. The illiterate were instructed by 
something more ancient than hieroglyphics. And now the 
wireless craze has the nation in its grip. The other even- 
ing an aged grandmother sat in her lonely home im the 
middle west working the dials on the radio set her sons had 
provided. Fort Worth, Tex., sent her the music of a 
high school band. A slight turn of a knob, and Atlanta, 
Ga., presented its favorite soloist. Another turn, and Min- 
neapolis sent out “the call of the north” with a more ser- 
ious message. Thus a country home in the middle west 
heard speeches, music and comedy from a score of leading 
cities of the land. Weather reports 
un the care of the teeth and some propaganda made up the 
medley program of the evening. But after all none of it 
was a worthy competitor of a great book. We do not 
get Shakespeare over the wireless, nor does John Milton 
yerform for us in the movie show. The new inventions 
undoubtedly quicken the intelligence of a sodden mass in 
the citizenship who would never read books. But these 
inventions can never displace the greatest single invention 
that has come in all of human history, printing from mov- 
able types. The art of reading these days tends to be- 
come more and more limited to a select class. There is 
in each city a small intellectual aristocracy that lives with 
great books. But the church does not hold with aristo- 
cracy. It is the business of the Christian church to keep 
alive in the people the hunger for great literature, espec- 
ially that which quickens and feeds the spiritual life. 


markets, directions 


The Intellectual 
Detective 

HE heresy hunter is not particularly loved by men 

of eager and pursuing mind. For often he is the 
shouting apostle of an aggressive ignorance. And when 
he would silence the voices which speak out in the name 
of general mental exploration he becomes a pest and a 
menace. It remains a matter beyond dispute, however, 
that there is a difference between truth and error and 
that there is a place in the world for the intellectual de- 
tective. He must be a man of adequate training who 
knows the field in which he is to speak. He must be a 
man of that hearty erudition which has been fed by the 
ichness of many and varied treasure houses of the mind, 
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the conscience and the heart. Being such a man, what is 
he to do when he discovers that able men are using great 
powers quite unconsciously as propagandists for the mak- 
ing of the worse to appear the better reason? The first 
thing he must do is to get back of the logic to the psychol- 
ogy of the situation. Here he will find that genuine as- 
pects of life and experience have been inhibited until at 
last they have come forth with an expression more vig- 
orous than wholesome. And he must seek to find a way 
to satisfy this genuine hunger with nutritious and upbuild- 
ing fruit. In all that he writes he must show understand- 
ing sympathy with the sound basis in human need even 
when he finds it necessary to say that it has not been dealt 
with in the right way. Then his court of resort must be 
not the unreasoned prejudices of men, nor the invisible en- 
ergies of roused passion, but the steady persistent appeal of 
a vital setting forth of the truth as he sees it. When men 
disagree every man must be allowed to set forth his view 
in his best fashion, and the impact of vitality and reality 
must be trusted to secure a verdict. When a victory for 
truth is won by intellectual sharp practice it is a bad day 
tor truth. A detective must always scrutinize himself lest 
he develop from an understanding to a criminal mind. And 
the intellectual detective must guard himself lest he become 
the sleuth of a prejudice and not the agent of truth. 


The Miraculous 


HEN it is asserted that the thought of the modern 

Ny world is turning away from the miraculous fea- 
tures of the Bible, and is finding its satisfaction 

tather in the ethical and religious values of the Christian 


taith than in its portents and marvels, a certain alarm is 
felt by those who have become habituated to the traditional 


conception of the scriptures, as though their vital quali- 
If one affirms that he is 
not interested in the miracle narratives of the Bible and 


ties were thereby being ignored. 


regards them as non-essentials of the record, he is likely 
It is often 
charged against those who decline to consider as vital such 
narratives as those of the prophetic miracles of the Old 
Testament, the virgin birth of Jesus, and the wonders 
reported in connection with his ministry, that they have 


to be understood as denying their reality. 


abandoned their belief in basic elements of Christian faith. 

Of course such is not the case. One may accept as cred- 
ible every story of miracle included in the two testaments 
and yet not regard any of them as essential to a compe- 
tent faith. This is the case with many people in the 
churches. If asked to define their attitude regarding the 
miraculous element in the biblical records they might say 
unhesitatingly that they hold to the credibility of such 
accounts, but have ceased to consider them as important 
factors in their belief, or even as items to be included in a 
summary of accepted truth. 

On the other hand there are many who have given over 
any belief in the miracles without suffering in any manner 
a diminution of their confidence in the Bible as conveying 
to the world of our time the supreme religious message of 
history. It is to them the word of God, disclosed in the 
lives and messages of the most unique and forceful per- 
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sonalities of the ages, and most of all by our Lord, whose 
word is final in the realm of the spirit. But the values of 
this collection of documents are not affected either favor- 
ably or otherwise by the manifest marks of the age and 
the human hands from which they have come. The mir. 
acles are features of periods of time and types of thinking 
from which the modern world of scientific knowledge is 
separating itself by increasing distances. They were en- 
tirely congenial to a view of the world which asserted that 
it was directed by capricious and changeable moods on the 
part of the divine ruler and those who from time to time 
acted in his interest. Early man lived in a realm of the 
marvelous. Things happened because God willed that they 
should, without reference to any laws of order and pre- 
cision. It took mankind a long time to learn the simple 
truth that in the universe of God’s ordering seedtime and 
karvest, and summer and winter, and heat and cold, and 
day and night do not cease, but all things are moved in 
harmony with laws which are also God’s ways of working. 

That miracles do not occur today is not the proof of 
unique relations between heaven and earth in the past, rela- 
tions which no longer obtain, but rather of the fact that 
miracles never did happen in the manner in which the men 
of the former times understood them. The facts on which 
the reports of such events were based are as true today as 
then, but they have a more reserved and satisfactory ex- 
planation. In many parts of the world the belief in the 
miraculous persists, and it is confidently asserted that 
works of supernatural character are performed. There 
zre levels of intelligence in more enlightened regions in 
which similar views prevail. But as education spreads it 
becomes increasingly evident that narratives of this nature 
are either due to errors of observation and statement, or 
to exaggerated explanations of real happenings. 

The sanctions of the great truths of our religion are not 
dependent on signs and wonders, though such there were 
in the lives of the prophets and of Jesus, as will be shown. 
But these were not the proofs of a divine mission in any 
degree comparable to the lives and the teachings of these 
great moral leaders. Jesus distinctly declined on more 
than one occasion to trust himself to the following of men 
who were attracted to him by his ministries of healing. 
There was an appeal in such activities, but it was to a 
lower and less trustworthy element in human life. And 
as to the present value of the miraculous features of Jesus’ 
ministry, they are no longer proofs of his character and 
purpose, for it is more difficult to persuade the men of 
today that they were real happenings than to convince 
them of the divine nature and saviorhood of the One of 
whom they are affirmed. Men believe in Jesus today rather 
‘in spite of the miracles than because of them. 

One who attempts te study the miraculous element in 
the scriptures soon discovers that these narratives divide 
themselves into several classes. There are first those which 
do not even impress the student of general literature and 
history as making claim to be actual miracles, but seem 
rather to be forceful figures of speech, emphasizing the 
theme, as when the psalmist declares that at the presence 
of God the mountains bowed themselves, and the little hills 
skipped like rams, or that God cast great stones down upon 
the advancing foes of Israel, or that he prolonged the day 
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for the more complete extermination of Israel’s enemies. 
Then there are wonder stories whose difficulty lies not 


so much in the miraculous nature of the event as in the y 


moral implications which accompany it, as in the cases of 
the companies of soldiers destroyed by the prophet whom 
they had been sent to bring to the king, or the destruction 
of the Gaderine swine, or the cursing of the fig tree. These 
and others of the list are less troublesome by reason of 
any physical difficulty involved than disturbing to the moral 
sense of a generation that has been trained by the teachings 
of Jesus to different conceptions of the divine work in the 
world. 

Again there are narratives of healing and helpfulness 
that are so convincing and so harmonious with the spirit 
of the men of God in the older days and with the char- 
acter of Jesus that they have had for all the generations 
the value of complete reality. The centuries are full of 
accounts of healing by words of command, by the touch ot 
sympathy and power, by the exercise of forces that are not 
vet very well understood, but are no longer doubted. Were 
the prophets and Jesus withheld from such ministries of 
kindness? Most of the activities of these great leaders 
fall under the classification of works of mercy and good 
will. No one need be troubled in accepting as scientifically 
valid these signs of the power and the love of our Lord 
and his friends in the prophetic and apostolic groups. They 
can abide the test of the most careful scrutiny of the 
records, when once those criteria are applied which his- 
tory and criticism have made available. 

For the rest, we have to say that there are many occur- 
rences both in the Old Testament and the New that we 
do not understand. Perhaps in some later time when more 
of the secrets of nature are disclosed, and man’s control 
of them, these narratives will fall into their appropriate 
place as capable of explanation. Today they are not. We 
have the choice between wondering if they have been right- 
ly reporied, and reserving them for future examination 
n the light of widening knowledge. If we have to give an 
mstant judgment regarding them, they fail to convince 
us. But experience has corrected our first conclusions at 
so many points that we stand hesitant in the presence of 
things even the most difficult to understand. 

In the meantime it is increasingly clear that the miracles 
of the Bible are neither the proofs of its authenticity as 
the word of God, nor the evidences to the modern world of 
the divine mission of Jesus. On much higher levels these 
great convictions rest. Every miracle could be dropped 
from the biblical list and the authority of the gospel and 
the Lord whose message it is would not be less. But it is not 
necessary that a single one of these narratives be challeng- 
td by the most outspoken and progressive interpreter of 
the faith. They are not essential, but they are unique feat- 
ures of the record, deeply embedded in the affection and 
appreciation of the church. Even as parables they have 
value and will always have as illustrations of the spirit 
and ideals of the kingdom of God. All words and works 
of power in the lives of Jesus and the prophets were signs 
and wonders. But they need not be regarded as violations 


of those laws in accordance with which all life moves. 
As to the supernatural, we 


Thus far the miraculous. 
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are plainly dealing with another sort of category. In pop- 
ular speech it is used ambiguously, now to connote what we 
have treated above as the miraculous, and now with quite 
a different meaning. If by the supernatural one is desig- 
nating that universal reign of divine power in this world 
and in all worlds, then all Christians of the modern mind 
are devout believers in the supernatural. Of the implica- 
tions of this view of the world we shall speak at an- 
other time. 


The Air Brakes 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
er came unto me one of the sons of the prophets, 


and he said, Great and Venerable Man, I bring unto 
thee Salaams. 

And I waited until he should tell me what was on his 
mind; for the men who approach me with Great Rever- 
ence have always an Axe to Grind. 

And I said, How is it in the Oasis where thou dwellest? 
And how doth it fare with those who attend thy synagogue? 

And he said, They are the worst old Mossbacks who 


» ever drew the breath of life; and they would not draw that 


if it cost them anything. 

Then did he get busy with a line of talk, concerning all 
that he suffered at the hands of those men who are Con- 
servative, and who agreed not with his Up to the Minute 
Opinions. And I let him talk. 

And when he had finished, I told him that I had just re- 
turned from a Journey, and that I had ridden upon a 
Train that is called the Limited, and that it made Fast 
Time. And he was interested in Speed, as also am I. 

And I said, Consider the Air-brakes. 

And he said, I am not so much interested in Brakes as 
I am in things that make for Speed. 

And I said, Then shouldest thou consider the Air Brakes, 
for it is they that make high Speed possible. 

And I said, In my boyhood the trains had only Hand 
Brakes. And if a train were going Twenty Miles an Hour, 
the Brakeman had to run nearly the whole length of the 
Train, and set one Brake and then another by hand. And 
the Engine could do no more than shut off its own steam, 
while the Fireman set a dinky little Hand Brake on the 
trucks of the Tender. But now may the Engineer apply 
all Brakes at once, the whole length of the Train. Other- 
wise the Trains would all go to smash, like the herd of 
swine that ran down a steep place into the sea. It is the 
Air Brake that maketh Speed possible. 

And he was interested, but he saw not the lesson. 

And I said, The Crown Prince is always a Liberal, and 
the King is always a Conservative; for responsibility doth 
make men reconsider their earlier theories. All young men 
ought to be Progressive, and all old men ought to be Con- 
servative. Every young Ruler of the Synagogue ought to 
be glad to have a few Conservatives in his Congregation. 

And he said, Thou sayest that all young men should be 
Progressive and all old men Conservative; yet thou art a 
Progressive. 

And I said, Certainly, for I am Young. 





Our Changing Morals 


By William J. Dawson 


N the popular literature, art and drama of a period we 
have probably the most accurate reflection of its life. 
For example, he who would understand the social and 

moral life of the eighteenth century can find no better 
guide than is afforded in the novels of Fielding and Smol- 
let, and the terrible pictures of Hogarth. The “Tom 
Jones” and “Joseph Andrews” of Fielding, the “Roderick 
Random” of Smollett, the “Gin Lane” and “Beer Street” 
of Hogarth, are a more vivid commentary on the morals 
of the time than can be found in the pages of any writers 
who have dealt specifically with the sociological aspects of 
the period. No one who has read these books or looked 
on these pictures can avoid the conclusion that life in Eng- 
land had never sunk to so low a level of debasement as in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 

Some day the student of history will turn to the litera- 
ture, art and drama of the twentieth century, with the 
same appreciation of its documentary value. He will see 
in clearer perspective than is ours the drift of thought, 
the change in moral values; yet it is not impossible for us 
to attain at least a partial perception of this drift and 
change. According to our tempers, we shall be pessimistic 
or optimistic in examining the tendencies of the times in 
which we live; but at all events it is the duty of every 
thoughtful man to examine them. I write neither as pessi- 
mist nor optimist, although it is impossible to escape alto- 
gether the bias of one’s temperament; but so far as I can 
contrive it, 


with the colorless candor of the student and 


spectator. 
REVOLT 


AGAINST MID-VICTORIAN 


The first thing I perceive—and it is a kind of clue to 
the whole—is a derisive revolt against all that is called 
Mid-Victorian. It applies to furniture, art, dresses, litera- 


ture, modes of life, ideals of conduct, and estimates of 


greatness. (ueen Victoria herself is now depicted as a 
dull-witted German woman, ignorant of art and literature, 
full of narrow prejudices, capable of feminine spitefulness, 
who by dint of living a long time became a kind of fetish. 
The supermen of her time were equally unworthy of the 
regard which they attracted. Manning was a notorious 
liar, Newman a befogged casuist, Arnold a pompous pe- 


dant, General Gordon a dangerous fanatic, impartially 
devoted to the Bible and the brandy-bottle; Disraeli a mere 
trickster, and Gladstone what Disraeli called him, 


“a soph- 
istical rhetorician intoxicated with the exuberance of his 
own verbosity.” 

rhe Victorian gods of literature have been exposed as 
equally clay-footed. Carlyle owed his prophetic rage to 
an undiscovered ulcer in the stomach; Tennyson was never 
more than a milk-and-water versifier, whose poetry in a 
masculine despised; and 
George Eliot was a ponderous preacher who had not the 
most elementary notion of how to write a novel. So the 
indictment runs, and it covers all the popular forms of life. 


The Victorian age was, in short, according to this calm 


more age world have been 


verdict, an age of stupidity and dullness, of false conven- 
tions, of social snobbery, of hypocrisy in religion, and of 
intolerant stodginess in morals. 

Now I say nothing of the general truth o: untruth of 
this indictment; but | am concerned to mark the direction 
which the revolt has taken. The first point of attack has 
been the conventional decencies of life. The mid-Victorian 
period inculcated what may be called decent reticence on 
certain physical aspects of life as an absolute quality ot 
fine behavior. When “Adam Bede” was published, there 
was a great to do about the seduction of Hetty Sorrel ; and 
not all the delicacy of treatment of that pathetic episode 
could save George Eliot from the charge of being a coarse- 
minded person in introducing it at all. 

DECENCY STRESSED 

I can well recollect the time when Mrs. Annie Besant 
was tried and punished for publishing a very carefully 
worded pamphlet on Malthusianism; she was regarded as 
Mr. Vizitelly, the 
publisher of an English translation of Zola’s works, was 
arraigned on the same charge. 
raised as to whether Mrs. 


an offender against public decency. 


No question was ever 
3esant or Zola stated facts; the 
assumption was that certain facts relating to the sexual 
life of mankind must not be stated, that it was indecent to 
state them, in spite of the common knowledge of such 
facts disseminated by the Bible, or the knowledge which 
every school-boy gained by a study of the classics. And 
here may be formulated a Victorian axiom—decency was 
of superior importance to truth. 

This position was so inherentiy absurd that a revolt was 
inevitable. It came when Zola was publicly feted by the 
civic authorities of London, and when Mr. George Moore 
challenged the public taste with his fine story, “Esther 
Waters.” Num- 
erous novelists of today appear to take a positive delight 
in indecency. Scott made us familiar with the courts of 
kings—the modern novelist with the squalors of the broth- 
el. There is no secrecy of vice which may not be found 
fully described in a popular novel. 


But no one foresaw how far it would go. 


The reader who has 
read David Graham Philips’ “Susan Lenox” knows all that 
is to be known about human bestiality. And as for the 
theme on which Mrs. Besant wrote, the necessity for birth- 
control in view of the alarming increase of population, it 
is now advocated in papers sold at the street corners, it is 
discussed in open conferences, and the means of prac- 
ticing it are shown in the windows of the drug stores. All 
reticence on these subjects is ended, and the Victorian 
axiom that decency must take precedence of truth is thor- 
oughly exploded. 


ATTACK ON MARRIAGE 


But the attack goes much further: it has become an 
attack on marriage itself. Take a recent and very popular 
novel called “Brass”: it is concerned with five marriages, 
only one of which is fortunate, and its effect is to create 
the strongest kind of prejudice against the marriage rela- 
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tion. In the case where a marriage is at least not a public 
failure, the reason given is that the wife has been com- 
plaisant enough to be silent on her husband’s infidelities, 
because he was always kind and courteous to her, and this 
accounted to her for wisdom. Take another story, “The 
Sheik,” which was acclaimed the best seller of the season 
and is now produced on the movies, in which an English 
woman of title ts violently raped by an Arab chief, and is 
so little resentful that she loves him and finally marries 
him. 


DIFFERENCE IN INTENTION 


Or take any one of a dozen books of English authors, 
and what do you find? Educated and well-born women 
think nothing of going off for a week-end with a man. 
They regard casual sexual indulgence as their right. There 
is no dishonor in bastardy. In one novel a girl, desirous 
of maternity, deliberately chooses the man who shall seduce 
her; in another, Rose Macauley’s “Dangerous Ages,” a 
young girl is angry and offended because her lover refuses 
to live with her without marriage. In Mr. George’s recent 
novel, “Ursula Trent,” we are asked to believe that a well- 
born English woman can become the mistress of two men 
with so little scandal attaching to her profligacy that when 
she finally chooses to marry she can marry a gentleman 
and be received by county society with no diminution of 
respect. What were the intentions of the authors in writ- 
ing these books we do not know, but their effect is clearly 
to inculcate contempt for the marriage bond. Chastity is 
the virtue of the ugly. It is a stupid restriction to which 
no intelligent human creature should submit. The morals 
of the poultry-yard have replaced the old-fashioned sanc- 
tions of society which ruled the mid-Victorian period. 

The difference between these books and the novels which 
mid-Victorian critics labeled realistic is moreover not one 
of method but of intention. Zola, when he writes “Nana,” 
George Moore, when he writes “Esther Waters,” are as 
keenly aware of the retributive working of moral law as 
Hawthorne when he writes “The Scarlet Letter.” Nana 
sinks into unutterable degradation, Esther Waters pays a 
terrible price for her unchastity; and both books are, 
therefore, in the medieval sense of the term “moralities,” 
and their general effect is to strengthen the forces of mor- 
ality. The cardinal difference with our modern novelists 
is that they are entirely unconscious of moral law. No 
social or spiritual penalty waits on unchastity. Men and 
women can do as they please with their own bodies; no 
me thinks the worse of them, and they do not think the 
worse of themselves. It is in this respect that the novelists 


of whom I speak are a public peril, and their books a" 


direct incitement to social and moral anarchy. 
ATTACK ON RELIGION 


Let it be further recollected that these books are widely 
distributed. They are in all the libraries. Boys and girls 
tush to the libraries on the way home from high school, 
and struggle with one another for their possession. The 
older authors of classic reputation are little read, but any 
novel dealing with illicit passion sells like hot cakes; and 


even decent middle-aged women, whom no one would sus- 
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pect of erotic tendencies, rush up to you in the street and 
cry, “O, have you read “The Sheik’—it is splendid!” 

The third point of attack is religion. The battle-ground 
of religion in the mid-Victorian period was the authenticity 
of the scriptures and the person of Christ. The beginning 
of all the trouble in the mind of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s 
“Robert Elsmere” was the date at which the book of 
Daniel was written. The scriptures were an elaborate 
mosaic or jig-saw puzzle put together by a divine hand, 
and the loss or removal of any part invalidated the whole. 
As for the person of Christ, the subject of debate was not 
his essential humanity, but his claim to divinity. Thus 
Bishop Colenso was violently denounced as the worst of 
heretics for questioning the authorship of the pentateuch, 
and Professor Seeley challenged the same condemnation 
Added to this 
there was the bitter controversy over evolution, which was 


by the publication of his “Ecce Homo.” 


generally rejected by the churches, and violently denounced 
by men like Mr. Spurgeon, who must have rejoiced in Car- 
lyle’s description of Darwinism as “gorilla damnifications 
of humanity.” 

We have moved so far from these controversies that 
we are now almost incapable of comprehending the heat 
which they engendered. Our modern controversy is whetli- 
er there is a God at all, and whether, if he exists, he is a 
God worthy of the admiration of any intelligent man. Mr. 
Wells has written reams to prove that it is quite possible 
that there is a God, but that certainly he is extremely lim- 
ited in power; a deity perpetually defeated in his plans, 
but obstinately hopeful in pursuing them. Probably a 
large number of his brother novelists think him crack- 
brained for troubling himself at all with such contentions, 
for they are sincerely convinced that God does not exist. 
One can reap more of the bitter harvest of what our 
fathers called infidelity from half a dozen modern novels 
than from the entire works of Tom Paine and Ingersoll. 
And it will be noted that while the revolt of Tom Paine 
and Ingersoll never went far beneath the surface, the re- 
volt of the modern novelist is an entire deliquescence of 
the spiritual nature. 


ONLY PHYSICAL SCIENCE CERTAIN 


The modern novelist feels no need for God, even by way 
of a working theory of the universe. The world can go 
on very well without God. God explains nothing, but 

The only certain thing is 


The only redemption of mankind from 


needs himself to be explained. 
physical science. 
destructive follies lies in obedience to the ascertained laws 
of science. The thought of God springs from the inerad- 
icable romanticism of human nature; it is at best nothing 
more than a poetic rainbow projected across silent firma- 
ments; it is evanescent and bodiless; but the eternal stars 
of science remain and fulfill their inevitable courses. 

Of course it follows that in the new heavens and new 
earth of the modern novelist, the church has no place. It 
is regarded as an anachronism. In one of the last novels 
which I have read, a work of extraordinary poetic bril- 


liance, “The Beginning of Wisdom,” by Stephen Vincent 


Benet, this attitude is summarized in a stinging paragraph, 
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His hero takes refuge in a church from a sudden rain- 
storm and thus records his impressions : 

“Philip sniffed at the dried air about him—it was sick 
and musty—the whole church had the smell of clothes shut 
up in a closet that had not been worn or used for a very 
long time. From its altar with its limp cloth border that 
said holy, holy, holy forever to emptiness, to the crisp 
black hymnals bought two years ago and still stiff and 
rattling, as good as new, God’s official house drowsed in 
a plushy solitude, a prim catalepsy, that belonged neither 
to the queer drunkenness of living nor the queer sobriety 
of death. ‘You wouldn’t come looking for a minor vir- 
tue here,’ thought Philip, ‘unless you wanted it embalmed.’ ” 
The church not even the home of minor virtues, you ob- 
serve, clearly not the school of heroic ones—that is Mr. 
Benet’s conception of the church—and he says with kindly 
irony what many other novelists say with savage contempt. 


CHANGED SANCTIONS 

Here then is evidence of what I have called changed 
sanctions of conduct. It is not a change of manners only, 
but of the sanctions which produce manners. Men are 
thinking in a new way, shaping their lives by new prin- 
ciples, and their manners are in accord with their new 
views of life. It is customary to attribute this change to 
the great war, but this is only partially true. The war 
did undoubtedly produce a dislocation of moral ideas cor- 
responding to its Hundreds of 
thousands of men found themselves suddenly released from 


economic dislocation. 


conventional restraints. They were treated as heroes to 
whom no gratification should be denied; and the peril of 
sudden and complete deprival of all the joys of life which 
menaced them made them avid to seize such joys while 


they were theirs. War has always had this effect. Part 


of the price which it exacts has always been the loosening 


of the bonds of moral restraint, in spite of the fact that 
it has at the same time created a new spirit of courage 
and manly heroism. 

But the process of change had begun long before the 
war; all the war did was to emphasize and accelerate it. 
The plea for unrestrained personal freedom, the contempt 
for conventions even when they were manifestly rooted 
in good sense, a cynical attitude toward religion, a resent- 
ment against the authority of parents, the claim made by 
the young to order their own lives, and to explore for 
themselves regions of life which lay beyond the bounds 
of ordinary social geography—all this may be found in 
writers long precedent to the war. We must go back at 


least as far as the writings of Ibsen, Bernard Shaw and 


Samuel Butler to catch the first notes of this revolt; prob- 


ably, indeed, much further. 


PART OF GENERAL REVOLT 

The revolt against the church is simply a part of this 
general revolt against mora! restraint, for the church is 
not only the custodian of spiritualities, but represents a 
behaviour. The 
lamentable fact that united Christendom was not able to 
prevent the great war has done much to discredit the 


church, but it was discredited before the war; the war only 


code of morality, gives a standard of 
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accelerated a movement which had already grown to wide 
proportions. For a generation the mass of the people have 
ceased to look to the church for leadership. Yet with all 
its shortcomings it has furnished a standard of conduct 
for multitudes who needed arbitrary guidance; and one 
cannot but ask in what direction men are to look for any 
other institution that can exercise the same authority? 

As to the revolt against mid-Victorian conventionalisms, 
this was inevitable. We may frankly admit that many 
mid-Victorian ideals were foolish and deserved to be- 
come obsolete. The mid-Victorian squeamishness in deal- 
ing with the vital facts of physical existence was absurd, 
and had a strong trend toward prurience. Its conventional 
moralities were often elaborated pruderies. Its modesties 
I took some small part 
in championing George Moore’s “Esther Waters” against 
its vindictive enemies, who succeeded in proscribing its 
sale upon the book stalls, and I would do the same thing 
again, because I believe that the worst kind of unwisdom 
in dealing with social sins is to conceal them. 


were rooted in fear of realities. 


I took a 
similar part in supporting Mr. Stead in his public revela- 
tions of odious vice made in his horrifying pamphlet “The 
Maiden Tribute,” which caused his arrest, trial and im- 
prisonment. I did so because I felt, as a great majority 
of his countrymen felt, that such vices could never be 
extirpated unless they were exposed. 


DECENT RETICENCE LOST 

But what I did not foresee was that this breach of tra- 
ditional reticence in a good cause would lead to the cast- 
ing away of decent reticence in dealing with sexual re- 
lationships. Even our school children today know more 
about the sexual instincts and their perversion than our 
grandparents knew at eighty. Are they the better for the 
knowledge? I cannot pretend to think that they are. I 
would not venture to say that they are less moral; pos- 
sibly in knowing more of evil they are better guarded 
against it; but it is not a good thing to be sophisticated 
at sixteen, and there is tragic truth in Landor’s lines— 


And modesty, who when she goes 


Is gone forever. 


The position, as I see it then, is this: for large sections 
of society the ancient sanctions of conduct have disappear- 
ed. Marriage for many persons is merely a system of con- 
secutive polygamy. In any fashionable hotel women, well- 
born and not ill-educated, can be seen, who in dress and 


Parental re- 
straint has been relaxed, and indeed all forms of restraint. 


behavior ape the manners of courtesans. 


The idea of having a good time is the one gospel that is 
popular, and if it leads to gross license there is no public 
opinion to rebuke it. The church, not only in great cities, 
but even in small-town communities, plays an insignificant 
part in shaping public sentiment. 
pised as antiquated. 


Puritan ethics are des- 
Puritan virtues are stodgy. The one 
passion is to be emancipated, and in the process not only 
are many unjust fetters justly flung aside, but also the 
nobler restraints which made for plain living and high 
thinking, for balance and sobriety of thought, for dignity 
and equipoise of character. Nor can we dismiss these 
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things as a passing phase of human conduct; it has gone 
on too long and is indicative of a deliberate revolution. 

Will the tide run its course and turn back, flowing as 
far as it has ebbed? No man can answer that question. 


But one thing is certain; unless all past history deceives 


The Break-Down 
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us, the dissolution of moral bonds has always been the 
precursor of those catastrophes which have destroyed em- 
pires, plunged mankind back into barbarism, and over- 
thrown the civilization built by the immortal sacrifices of 
patriots, saints and martyrs. 


of the Denomina- 


tional Church 


By Joseph Ernest McAfee 


right. If everybody likes it, why, it is the kind of 

thing which everybody likes. No one has a word 
against it, if and where it is serving the ends which are 
proper to an institution of religion in a democratic Ameri- 
can society. None other of our social institutions has 
been and is so free from malicious attack. Everybody, 
insider and outsider, wishes the church well. No other 
institution is so unreservedly commended for the good it 
does; the shortcomings of no other are so generously ex- 


T denominational church is all right,—if it is all 


sused; no other has so free access for its financial ap- 
peals; no other gets such respectful attention from high 
and low, rich and poor, learned and unlearned. If the 
-hurch’s message fails of its appeal, or if its shortcomings 
stand out offensively, it has itself to thank, and none else 
‘o blame. 

There is no organized propaganda designed to supplant 
the denominational church in its field. The so-called com- 
munity church has sometimes been championed by mem- 
bers and agencies of the denominations, and, again, it has 
sometimes been condemned for its encroachment upon the 
preserves of the denominational churches. But the com- 
munity church movement is not organized propaganda. 
No national agencies are promoting it. In so far as the 
community cliurch movement is menacing the denomina- 
tional church, inherent weaknesses and voids are them- 
selves demanding compensations which the community 
church movement spontaneously supplies. Nor from any 
other quarter is the denominational church suffering from 
overt attack. No other institution has so free a field, and 
so generous a support, financial, moral, and, within the 
proper bounds, official and governmental. 


PROFOUND DISSATISFACTION 


Yet no observer, no reader of the religious or secular 
press, no church-member and no intelligent non-church 
member is unaffected by the profound and wide-spread 
dissatisfaction with our religious system as dominated by 
the denominational church. In any community where this 
dissatisfaction is not keenly felt, and among any social 
groups not greatly disturbed by this unrest, none will be 
disposed to stir up strife, nor create a dissatisfaction which 
Coes not already exist. Certainly no word in this discus» 
sion should be construed to such an effect. It is pre- 


cisely because the denominational church has not stood 
the test of social efficiency, though operating under the 
most favorable moral and sentimental conditions, that the 
search for something better is justified. What is pro- 
posed to take its place may be theoretically satisfactory to 
few or many, but of the general dissatisfaction with re- 
sults and prospects of the denominational church system 
there need be no debate. 

Not to prove a point but to lay the course for intelligent 
inquiry about more satisfactory measures, let us hurriedly 
analyze the shortcomings and misdirections of the denomi- 
national church. This may be done with a degree of com- 
prehensiveness under four counts. 


I 

First, it violates community loyalty. The over-reachings 
of denominational home missionary effort have often been 
pointed out and deplored. Money is used for subsidies. 
Multitudes of denominational churches have been thrust 
upon communities against their will, or through the fac- 
tional zeal of a small group, or under short-sighted booster 
policies, financial interests in the community foolishly be- 
lieving that to get easy money from outside insures pros- 
perity. Countless communities have been and are bribed 
by large initial or by smaller annual subsidies to maintain 
an organization of the denomination furnishing the money, 
Prejudice can alone justify this course. In so far as 
money has been needed to reinforce the resources of the 
community itself, the amounts expended in denominational 
subsidies could have been employed with immeasurably 
more wholesome effect through religious organizations al- 
ready established in the community. The reason this 
plainly common-sense course was not followed is because 
denominational loyalty has prevailed over loyalty to the 
spiritual welfare of the community. 

Is not this an unwarranted arraignment of the great 
and good men and women who are supporting and admin- 
istering the denominational home mission work? Not at 
all. It is not an arraignment of anybody. It is not an im- 
putation of motive of any sort. It is simply a record of 
the facts. Prejudiced defenders of the denominational 
system are many, but they are or may be sincere. None, 
who knows what he is talking about, will raise question 
of the personal character of those who are conducting the 
denominational propaganda. Their high character only 
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makes the indictment of the denominational church the 
more severe and conclusive. 

In older and stabie centers of population, where the de- 
nominational churches have been long established, disloy- 
alty to the community takes a different form. Factions 
centering in the churches often render real community ac- 
tion impossible. Churches are the commonest seats of 
division in the community. Churches assume to be agen- 
cies or institutions of religion. Religion, however it may 
be superficially defined, is true to the etymology of its 
name, and to its genius, only when it is a social bond. The 
Latin root from which the word is derived signifies that. 
It is designed to bind the life of a community together. 
Yet the practical effect of denominational churches is di- 
rectly the contrary. The more vigorously the denomina- 
tional program is pressed, the deeper become the schisms 
in the community life, and the more irreconcilable become 
social functions. 


WHEN DIFFERENCES ARE SUBMERGED 

Are there not numerous 
communities where the members of the several denomina- 
tional churcies live in beautiful Christian fellowship, and 
loyally unite in the support of the enterprises of good citi- 
zenship ? 


But is this universally true? 


To be sure. There are many such. They are 


ihe communities where denominational loyalties count for 
This rule is invariable. 


least. Where the community 


‘pirit is sweetest, where neighbor lives and works most 


heartily with neighbor, where all social groups spring for- 


ward most promptly and continue most unreservedly to 
further enterprises for the good of all, is it not, indeed, 
invariable that denominational differences are submerged, 
and attempts to magnify denominational values and inter- 
ests are most frowned upon or laughed at? The logic of 
To be sure, some of us stick at the 
point where we have softened these factional asperities at 


such facts is clear. 
the first limit of endurance: we believe in curbing the de- 
nominational spirit, not banishing it. But the widespread 
admission that as the community increases the denomina- 
tional church must decrease, is a clear indication of where 
the logic is eventually to carry us. 

In that last sentence lies bedded what some will point 
out as a saving symbol for the denominational] church. 
John, the Baptist, decreased that the Christ might increase. 
John, the Baptist, was not a criminal; he was a prophet, 
the greatest of the prophets. If, similarly, any is pleased 
to look upon the denominational church as a John, the Bap- 
tist, among American religious institutions, none will be 
disposed to say him nay. Grant all honor to the fore- 
runner, to the prophet who shows the way through the wil- 


derness of “established churches,’ 


’ 


of ecclesiastico-politi- 
cal hierarchies, of stagnated spiritual life, which prevailed 
before the denominational church emerged. But the com- 
raunity has now come. Religion must claim a sanction and 
render a service to American democracy of which the de- 
nominational church is inherently and hopelessly incapable. 
The meed of honor due for its prophetic service none 
should withhold, but it is to be condemned, and it can 
only tarnish the glory of its past, if it shall stubbornly hold 
the field, foment and foster faction, resist the winsome 
grace of the new community spirit, as denominational 
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churches are lamentably doing all over the country today. 
The new community life is having a harder struggle to 
survive, and to bring forth its beneficent fruits, wherever 
denominational churches are active and magnify their de- 
nominational genius. 


II 


In the second place, the denominational church hinders 
the formation of natural associations based on sincere and 
untrammeled spiritual affinities. The first generation of a 
denominational religious body is its hey-day. Those enlist 
in its mission whose souls have been stirred by its appeal, 
who are prepared to surrender their lives and their unre- 
served endeavors to its program. There is moral grandeur 
in that. Something like that experience expressed in forms 
and movements, suited to the time and place, must recur 
from generation to generation for the spiritual refresh- 
ment of any society. Democracy lives off of such experi- 
ences, and they will be provided for in the organic social 
program when democracy comes fully to itself. 

But these glories are surrendered, and a deadening for 
malism settles down upon any denomination which survives 
the first generation. There is no assurance that the son 
of a Methodist wili turn out an ardent and convinced 
Methodist. No guarantees can hold the daughter of a 
Baptist to Baptist loyalties. Yet denominations advance 
such claims and cherish such aims. Every denomination 
has become more or less hereditary. The law is not abso- 
lute; religion would lose all vitality if it were. But the 
denominations apply it with such zeal as preaching and 
teaching and arbitrary institutional forms can contrive. 
The denominational Sunday school is a vehement attempt 
to make denominational loyalty hereditary. On the con- 
trary, social health requires that spiritual associations shall 
be free and voluntary and sincere and congenial. Arbitrary 
or artificial contrivances to a contrary effect are anti-social, 
and are, of course, anti-religious. 

Similarly, social health requires that these spiritual asso- 
ciations shall be in a constant flux. The mind should be 
constantly expanding. This induces new mental and spirit- 
ual attitudes, and sends the individual ever in search of 
new fellowships. All this the denominational church tends 
to inhibit. Thought stagnates under the system. Theology 
becomes rigid. Creeds get set beyond any but Herculean 
efforts to alter them, and even denominations which boast 
of having no creeds soon develop them, or fall under the 
control of administrative machines which force them upon 
their communions. 


INTERCHANGE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Yet, as a matter of fact, our religious life today does 
not show this rigidity. Sons of Methodists become Bap- 
tists, and daughters of Baptists become Methodists, and the 
interchange of membership among certain “liberal” com- 
munions is so free as to cause little sensation of change. 
Precisely. In the degree in which the denominational hold 
weakens, in that degree do we avail of the wholesome ef- 
fects of voluntary and congenial associations. But the 
liberty is not nearly complete enough, under the most 
“liberal” operation of the denominational system. A Lu- 
theran may become a convinced Congregationalist, but he 
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is likely to shock and even incense the hereditary Congre- 
gationalist. 

There are now 200 or more different denominational 
bodies in the United States, and they are multiplying all 
the time. Doctrinal and other schisms in each of the larger 
denominations threaten their disintegration into smaller 
bodies. Our tragic embarrassment in American religious 
life is that we have not enough denominations to give sin- 
cere expression to spiritual enthusiasms, though the land- 
scape is so infested with them that their numbers cause 
our most acute religious distress. Such a dilemma is cer- 
tain to get us sooner or later. We shall be impaled upon 
one horn or the other. Our denominational churches are 
too rigid. They must be broken and fall to pieces in just 
the degree that our spiritual life becomes sincere and vivid. 
Our denominational machines are lumbering. They labor 
and creak and groan under their institutional load, turn 
out a product with which nobody is satisfied, and occupy 
the room which an enlightened social science must speedily 
claim for contrivances designed to serve the manifest reli- 
gious needs of our society. 

Thus, for our spiritual e pluribus unum, the denomina- 
tional church, falls short of the unity which is essential, 
and fails to provide the kind of diversity not less impera- 
tively required. 


III 


In the third place, the denominational church makes im- 
possible the efficient application of the social gospel. Num- 
bers of persons in our churches do not believe in the 
social gospel, or think they do not. Our discussion does 
not assume to take issue with them. A strong case can be 
made out for their contention that it is not the business of 
the churches to conduct social service enterprises. Experi- 
ence and reason make it clear that they cannot continue to 
be denominational agencies and do efficient social service. 
Those who wish to keep our churches what they are today 
are quite justified in their insistence that they let social 
service alone, and, as the phrase has been employed, refrain 
from “dabbling in affairs which are none of their business.” 

On the other hand, whether rightly or wrongly, an ever- 
enlarging proportion of the leadership and of the people 
in the churches do believe in the social gospel, or think 
they do. As this sentiment dominates the counsels and 
policies of the churches, the limitations and cross-purposes 
of the denominational system must become more and more 
apparent. Theory need not be urged here as conclusive; 
a fund of experience has by this time been accumulated. 
Denominational churches have tried social programs in 
great variety and elaboration. There should be no disposi- 
tion to deny their success. The point is that their success 
has been in direct ratio to their reduction or abandonment 
of the denominational emphasis. The failure thus to re- 
duce or abandon such emphasis accounts generally for the 
many failures in the social service programs of churches. 
National agencies promoting social service among the 
churches fail in the degree that they magnify their de- 
hominational character and aim, and, given a reasonable 
degree of technical efficiency, they succeed in the degree 
that they submerge or set aside that aim. This does not 
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call for argument; it is a fact which every one has noted 
who has taken the trouble to investigate. 


INHIBITS SOCIAL PASSION 

In our communities of all sections of the country, the 
fret of ministers and other religious leaders who attempt 
to express their social passion in concrete churchly enter- 
prises, is notorious and invariable, where denominational 
rivalries are encountered, and where the religious allegiance 
of the people is divided between two or more denomina- 
tions. A thoroughly efficient social service program under 
church auspices is quite impossible in such communities. 
This is so apparent in the small towns that not even the 
inost superficial observer can overlook it. In the cities, 
which are, for the most part, vastly under-churched, or un- 
churched, appearances sometimes deceive. There are city 
churches conducting a very elaborate social service, and 
are sometimes also acutely conscious of their denomina- 
tional affiliations. This they are able to do and be because 
of the relatively large numbers of people in city popula- 
tions not reached by rival churches. And the tendency 
even among these is to employ social ministries as a bait 
to entice fish into the denominational net. 

That this aim and spirit are universally prevalent no one 
who knows the facts will assert or assume. But the ten- 
dency is to be expected, and is sufficiently manifest in ex- 
perience to have called forth very strong condemnation of 
the practice by socially-minded religious leaders. In so 
iar as this spirit is infused, it, of course, vitiates the social 
program. Social service which is not an end in itself loses 
character as social service. Social enterprises conducted as 
a means of roiling up denominational membership, and in- 
creasing the prestige of a denominational machine, take 
rank among other ingenious methods of advertising, and 
in corresponding degree miss the spirit and purpose of 
social service. 

The economic inefficiency of denominational social serv- 
ice is a detail of first rate significance. In the larger cities 
this is sufficicntly apparent. In the smaller cities and larger 
towns it is often glaring. Here is a center of some five or 
six thousand, struggling to complete three large brick 
churches, for as many different denominations. All are 
temporarily bankrupt. They will eventually recover and 
complete their buildings. One is to have thirty or forty 
rooms, another twenty or more, and the third twelve or 
fourteen. This can mean nothing else than that an aggres- 
sive social program is contemplated by each organization. 


DUPLICATIONS 


In the same town two other denominations are talking 
new buildings, and will certainly proceed with their plans 
not to be too far outmatched by their rivals. The present 
building operations are said by one of the bankers to cost 
in the end a half-million of dollars. It is perfectly clear 
that the population to be served will not utilize these ex- 
pensive plants to anything like the limit of their capaciy. 
Duplicating organizations and programs are inevitable. 
Only on rare occasions will the auditoria be used at ca- 
pacity. By adjustments of program, which would better 
meet the convenience of the population, as well as con- 
serve the community’s financial resources, one plant could 
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be made to serve all the uses to which these three will be 
put in that town, and would gain all other ends, for which 
social service is intended, far more efficiently at the same 
time. 

While all this is going on, the town mentioned is devoid 
of a community library. It has no community building; 
these denominational plants will never be used freely for 
the numerous purposes for which a modern community 
requires auditoria and council chambers and recreational 
facilities. Parks and public play-grounds exist only in the 
longings of intelligent citizens. The town is sadly poverty- 
stricken in those features which every canon of moderna 
social science requires of an efficient community. It is at 
the same time so loaded with denominational social equip- 
ment, which will never and can never be used economically, 
that it is, at least temporarily, bankrupt. This is not an 
isolated case. With variations the story may be told over 
and over again. No other kind of story can be told of 
communities where denominational system is true to its 
The social 
gospel, grafted upon the denominational stem, is no solu- 
tion at all for our religious problems. They are correct 
who maintain that our churches, as now conceived, are out 


genius, and is bringing forth its proper fruits. 


of their sphere when they espouse the social gospel, and 
proceed to put it into practice under their own auspises. 
Their genius and the genius of social service in a de- 
mocracy are mutually antagonistic; there is no possibility 
of wedding the two, while they both retain their essential 
character. 


IV 
Finally, the denominational church hinders the develop- 
ment of a competent religious leadership. What constitutes 
competency’ Apply almost any test. Is anybody satisfied 
It is true that the 
kind which would satisfy some elements would seem very 
incompetent to others. 


with the present religious leadership? 


But all elements are agreed that 
our society is not now developing a satisfactory leadership. 
The denominational system has had its own way in this. 
Nobody has positively or maliciously interfered with it. 
Even the general educational institutions, which denomina- 
tional leaders have so often denounced as godless, have 
opened their doors wide to the churches. State universities 
have encouraged the erection of church houses in connec- 
tion with their campus and their official program. Only the 
rivalry of the denominations themselves has debarred 
positive religious instruction and training from the univer- 
sities. There is not a university in the land which would 
not introduce a far-reaching religious program in its or- 
ganic system tomorrow, or as soon as possible, if the 
Jenominations would let it. With all these advantages the 
lenominations have failed to produce a leadership which 
is satisfactory even to themselves. It is even farther from 
satisfactory to society at large. These are well-known and 
accepted facts. The reasons, we are not particularly zeal- 
ous to seek, in detail, in this discussion. The single out- 
standing fact that the denominational program has broken 
cown at this crucial point is the end of our present inquiry. 

To preserve their lives denominational churches 
have been compelled to build and endow schools in which 


our 


their leadership can be trained in all stages of its develop- 
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ment. For other professions early training is social and 
broadly democratic; only in technical preparation is edu- 
cation for them specialized and segregated. For profes- 
sional religious leadership specialization begins in the 
early stages. Denominational leaders make great capital 
of the fact that seventy-five, eighty-five, even ninety per 
cent of the educated ministry come out of colleges builded, 
and protected for their interests, by the denominations, 
They are not less pronounced in their declaration that 
stidents trained in the unprotected atmosphere of the un- 
denominationa! colleges and the general universities are 
unsafe leaders of the reliigous program projected by the 
denominations. 


DEFECTIVE EDUCATION 

As a result of this policy the standards of education in 
the ministry have not nearly kept pace with the rising 
standards ot American society at large. There may be 
actually more educated ministers now than ever before, 
but relatively to the educational standards of the country, 
ministerial education is seriously defective, as the repeated 
nronouncements of alarmed denominational leaders them- 
selves show. To make up for the shortage in religious 
leaders, even of those educated under the artificial con- 
ditions created in denomination institutions, numbers of 
ministers are admitted, even to denominations priding 
themselves on high educational standards, who have not 
completed the conventional high school course. 

The fact that such a large proportion of this ministry 
h.s been stampeded by the fundamentalists in their cam- 
paign against evolution, is striking indication of their edu- 
cational status. The question here is not of the truth or 
falsity of the doctrine of evolution. The only point is 
the fact that so large a proportion of our religious leader- 
ship is ignorant of the staple pabulum of modern educa- 
tion. This campaign against evolution has come as a great 
surprise to educators in all parts of the country. The doc- 
trine is so universally accepted in all class-rooms of all 
sciences that it has passed beyond the stage of debate. 
Most educators either do not know what our religious lead- 
ers mean by their campaign, or else they find in it only a 
hilarious jest. The real alarm of the faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky alone awakened many to the possibility 
of there being anything serious in such intellectual atti- 
tiudes as the campaigners display. Let us not attempt 
here to decide who is right and who is wrong, but simply 
to point out the impossibility of a religious leadership 
which is so far aloof from the educational tendencies of 
American society. The people who are expected to sit in 
the pews of the churches come from these general col- 
leges and universities. The leadership which is capable of 
such profound misunderstanding of their intellectual atti- 
tudes cannot be competent. At every point the system 
which the denominations, of their own choice, and with a 
free field, have builded up is going to pieces. Experience 
demonstrates this, and an examination of the fundamental 
causes of this collapse would show that failure is inherent 
and inevitable. 

Rating our denominational leadership by tests of com- 
munity efficiency, the demonstration of failure is quite as 
clear. Ministers of denominational churches cannot qualify 
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for efficient citizenship. They do not continue long enough 
anywhere in residence. To be sure, ministers do often 
prove eminent and useful citizens, but they attain that rep- 
utation in the degree that their denominational loyalty is 
reduced or abandoned. The case of a minister was re- 
ported in the columns of The Christian Century some 
time ago, who was voted the most useful citizen of his 
town, but it was also noted that he had found it necessary 
again and again to resist the demands and tendencies of 
his own denomination. 


DEMONSTRATION OF FAILURE 


Here is a town with four resident pastors. He in longest 
residence has been in the town almost three years. During 
that time he has seen the pastors of each of the other 
churches change twice and two of them three times. An- 
other town of ten churches has not a minister in town, 
resident for more than two years. These are not isolated 
instances. In wide sections this is the rule. In one state, 
where numerous home mission pastors give the denomi- 
national system its least trammeled opportunity, pastorates 
being subsidized and thus largely controlled by the de- 
nominations, it is reported by denominational superin- 
tendents that pastorates average less than two years; in the 
smaller communities, where constancy of residence is of 
the first social importance, it is less than one year. 

Nobody excuses these conditions or desires to see them 
prevail. No one would be so wicked as deliberately to 
contrive them. We fall short not in deploring them, but 
in failing to realize that they are the legitimate result of 
(ur denominational program. If we do not like them we 
ought to cease to like the denominational church, and 
hasten to find some program which would not make such 
havoc among spiritual values. Many of us are very fear- 
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ful that someone will say or do something which will bring 
religious interests into peril. We deprecate disparaging 
remarks about our churches. These conditions are more 
or less familiar to all, but none must cast slight upon the 
system which produces them, lest religion be brought into 
disrepute. The solution lies, for these persons, not in 
abandoning the denominational church, but in charging it 
with the spirit of Christ, in banishing its self-seeking, and 
inducing Christians of all names and orders to love one 
another. How long will we be in discovering the short- 
sightedness and folly of such proposals! Keep the miil 
running, but do not permit it to deliver its grist! The rea- 
son the spirit of Christ does not prevail is largely because 
we persist in keeping this denominational program in oper- 
ation. It generates the evil spirits which we so loudly 
deplore. And it will continue to generate them, so long 
as it exists and operates according to its essential genius. 

Let none be alarmed for our denominational system and 
our denominational churches. No malicious foe has ap- 
peared anywhere to do them harm. They will fill the 
domain of American religion without challenge as long as 
the breath of life remains in them. When they die it will 
be by a natural death. But is it not apparent that they are 
dying? Their only signs of survival are those which are 
contorting them out of resemblance to themselves, and are 
steadily making of them new creatures. Having become 
these new creatures they will happily have ceased to be 
denominational churches. 

A succeeding paper, when space in The Christian Cen- 
tury will permit, will deal with such phenomena as the 
federated church, the union church, and the community 
church, in their bearing on the facts and prospects of 
religion in American communities. 


Is Japan Making Good? 


By George Gleason 


ordinary man. There seems to have come an 

almost complete emancipation from a number 
of the old ideals that were so binding. The Washington 
conference marked an epoch in the thought development 
of Japan.” Thus wrote one of my Y.M.C.A. associates 
from Nagoya a few weeks ago. Even a cursory reading 
of the Japanese papers brings amazement at the rapidity 
of progress during the last year. Already Japan has taken 
twelve steps which more than carry out the agreements 
made at Washington: 


On would scarcely recognize the attitude of the 


I 
FRUITS OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
The arms treaties have been approved by the prince 
regent and sent to Washington for final ratification. 
Many of the warships to be scrapped have already been 
dismantled and are waiting at the appointed naval ports 


for the ratification of the treaties by other nations before 
they are finally destroyed. 

The army personnel has been reduced by 56,000 men 
and the navy by 8,000 men. 

Most of the negotiations for the return of the German 
rights in Shantung have been completed. 

Public announcement has been made that the eighteen 
Japanese post offices in China will be closed by January 
first. 

The garrison at Hangkow has already been removed. 

The troops from Siberia are being withdrawn and Jap- 
anese residents are pouring back home, many of them pro- 
vided with transportation by the government. 

The military intelligence officers heretofore stationed at 
various points in China and Manchuria are being with- 
drawn. 

A considerable portion of the troops stationed in Man- 
churia are returning home. 
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Japan’s relations with the Chinese Eastern Railroad, a 
part of the Trans-Siberian system, are being ended along 
with the withdrawal of the American engineers. 

The treaty with America which provides for no further 
fortification of islands away from the Japanese mainland, 
will, of course, be carried out. 

Japan has agreed to appoint a commission to study the 
removal of foreign concessions in China and the giving up 
of extra-territorial rights. 

Even friends of Japan must be amazed at this crop of 
early fruit from the Washington conference. 


II 
GOVERN MENT ENERGIES TURN IN NEW DIRECTIONS 

A new diet building in Tokyo, the third largest in the 
world, to be completed in six years, is now in process of 
construction. Not a palace for the emperor, nor offices for 
the general staff, but a home for the representatives of the 
people. 

Abolition of the nobility seems to be the latest move 
among a little group of young nobles. Promoting this 
plan are such famous families as Soga, Kido and Sasaki. 
These young scions “fail to see the reasons why with no 
special merit on their own part, they should be entitled to 
the distinction of nobility rank.” 

Profiteer hunting by municipal governments and cham- 
bers of commerce is the new sport. In Osaka secret inves- 
tigations were made by a group of government officials 
who, in street clothes and market baskets, went about 
making sample purchases. They found retail profits in 
clothing ranging from 80 to 104 per cent; in food, from 
30 per cent on sugar to 176 per cent on dried fish. Meat 
profits were an even 100 per cent. The result is that the 
government is establishing public markets in the leading 
cities throughout the empire. It is reported that from the 
national treasury about $25,000,000 will be advanced to 
build a few model municipal stores where prices on daily 
commodities can be regulated. Maruzen, one of the big 
book sellers, has announced that beginning in September, 
prices were to be cut from ten to thirty per cent. 

“Moving pictures are to be used in all the prisons after 
It is 
expected to show movies throughout the fifty-six peniten- 
tiaries in the empire, with lectures by the chaplains. 


Ill 


LABOR 


September for the purpose of character molding.” 


Scarcely a week goes by without some new move on the 
part of working men. Strikes are an every-day occurrence 
and the interesting thing about them is that most of them 
are moderately successful. A recent strike of tramway 
employes resulted not only in raising their own wages, 
but in a prompt increase by similar companies operating in 
the same city. “The one big union” idea is now being 
The type of organization is to be “similar to 
the American Federation of Labor, and the French Con- 


federation General de Travail.” 


pre ymoted. 


At present the various 
labor associations of the country comprise about 300,000 
members, or 10 per cent of the total in Japan. On Sep- 
tember 10 representatives of fifty-eight labor unions met 
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in Tokyo and organized “The 
Labor Unions.” 

Progress in labor organization could not be made with- 
out police protest. One speaker in Kobe was ordered 
from the platform and later arrested for saying “the cap- 
italists fear the despotism of Lenine, but they themselves 
cherish an abominable dictatorship.” Toyokiko Kagawa, 
the outstanding Christian labor leader and sociologist, in 
the course of his speech remarked “even in the heart of 
Japan there is a low pressure over the freedom of speech.” 
Whereupon the police ordered the dissolution of the meet- 
ing. 

That there is much work for the labor unions in Japan 
to accomplish is evident by the report made to the National 
Christian Conference held in Tokyo last May, that 
“throughout the empire the work day of factory workers 
averages 11 hours, and 301 days in the year. In factories 
operating under the factory law, the hours run from 8 to 
as high as 36 hours consecutive work, while the average 
is 12 to 14 hours per day. In 1918 eight of the leading 
chambers of commerce, such as Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama 
and Tokyo voted that one day’s rest in seven was impos- 
sible at the present time in Japan’s commercial and indus- 
trial world.” 

In a September paper is a report of a study made ot 
Tokyo citizens by Dr. K. Morimoto. He finds that 92 per 
cent of the residents of the capital earn less than 500 yen 
($250) per year. The extremely poor families number 
460,000, while those who belong to the middle rich and 
very rich classes, number 3,000. He classes as rich the 
three-tenths of 1 per cent of the population whose incomes 
are over 3,000 yen ($1,500). 

An Osaka daily announces that laborers are to be pre- 
pared for this new labor movement by a Y.M.C.A. “co- 
educational school for laborers,” which will deal primarily 
“with spiritual matters and character building.” Instrue- 
tion will be given in economics, sociology, politics, civics, 
factory management, European and American labor con- 
ditions and social science. Moving pictures are to be used 
and instruction also given in labor insurance and the pre- 
vention of disease. Two of the missionary ladies in a 
tent in the center of one of the poorest labor districts will 
teach cooking, dressmaking, care of the teeth and laundry 
work. 


National Federation of 


IV 
WOMAN’S PROGRESS 


The latest news, which indicates the rapid rise of Jap 
anese women, is a cable dispatch dated October 16th, indi- 
cating that an eighteen-year-old geisha girl has won her 
freedom by a suit in the appeal court. The court maint 
tains “that when the contract was entered into Kuniwaka 
was a minor so that all her earnings were pocketed by her 
master. Such a contract is against morality and is void.” 
If this decision is upheld, it means that any one of the 
59,161 geisha girls of Japan may flee the slavery which 
the managers impose upon them under the guise of debts 
for training and gorgeous attire. 

“Mrs. Hideko Tamamoto has been appointed secretary 
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to the Osako municipal education department. This is the 
first municipal position to be occupied by a woman in 
Japan.” 

On September 9 the Osaka Women’s International Asso- 
ciation “for the promotion of friendly intercourse between 
foreigners and Japanese” held its first meeting under the 
presidency of Mrs. Toyoko Furuys. Membership is open 
to those who speak some English and who desire to pro- 
mote good international relations. In article VIII of the 
by-laws we read “The members of the association shall 
voluntarily offer to entertain foreign tourists and visitors 
in case of necessity.” 

The first women’s political meeting was held in Kobe, 
Japan, May 10. This was the day on which the police 
regulations prohibiting women attending political meetings 
were revised. The leading speakers at this meeting were: 
Mrs. Nobu Jo, one of the great Christian social workers 
of Kobe; Mrs. Kagawa, wife of the well known Christian 
social worker and labor leader, and Miss Utako Hayashi, 
now in this country, who for years through the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, has been fighting the cause 
of women of the under-world. 

That the women’s movement in Japan has a long road 
ahead is evidenced by the fact that there are 9,837 houses 
of licensed prostitution in Japan with inmates totalling 
47,268. The total annual visits to these dens of infamy 
number 24,106,163. On this form of vice the sum spent 
in 1921 was 46,115,782 yen. By adding to the above 
59,161 geisha and more than 100,000 waitresses in restau- 
rants of doubtful repute—one can get a picture of one 
phase of the Japanese women’s problem. 


V. 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The outstanding Christian fact is the organization in 
May of the National Christian Council which is uniting 
the labors of missionaries and Japanese churches in one 
national movement. An interesting sidelight on the grow- 
ing influence of Christians is the report that Christian 
leaders in Tokyo appealed to the Japanese government to 
remove the Mimizuka monument which was erected in 
Kyoto “on the spot where the ears of Koreans were buried 
at the time of the conquest of Korea by Hideyoshi Toyo- 
tomi in 1597.” This reminder of cruelty, the Christians 
claim, should be removed. Growing out of this appeal “the 
officials at Tokyo took opportunity to consider whether all 
the war trophies in different shrines and temples cannot 
be disposed of in some way.” 

Christian education is enjoying a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity. With the exception of theological 
schools, all kinds of Christian schools from kindergarten 
to university, are nearly all full to overflowing. Some of 
the more popular boys’ and girls’ schools of high school 
grade have five or six times as many applicants as they 
tan accommodate. 

An editorial in one of the prominent papers suggested 
that to relieve the scarcity of dwelling houses the hun- 
dreds of temples which on one street extend for more 
than ten blocks, might be used for dwellings. 
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VI 


JAPAN’S PROBLEM 

With the population of Japan increasing as it did in 
1921 by 724,609, the people are facing a real problem. Can 
the factories absorb a sufficient proportion of this on- 
coming tide of humanity to meet their simple economic 
needs ? 

One of those little events which have in them great sig- 
nificance happened late in August over in Dairen. Prince 
Yamagata, the governor general of Kwantung, went to 
the station to take the 3:20 p.m. train for Port Arthur. 
As he stepped from his automobile the train had just 
pulled out. The engineer, however, at a signal from the 
station master, stopped, backed the train into the station 
and allowed the prince to board the train. The departure 
of the train was delayed eight minutes and “an issue has 
been raised out of the incident among the people of 
Dairen.” Behold the new Japan! 


The Common People to 
M. Clemenceau 


By Robert E. Lewis 

CLEMENCEAU, let us explain ourselves to 

M you. We, the common people of America, have 

* been listening to and reading all you have had 

to say to us and about us. Would it be possible for you to 

stop a moment and let us tell you what we are thinking 

about, and why? We would not be disrespectful in the 

least, but you yourself have asked for a good measure of 
candor. 

Very well, we will take you at your word. 

In national matters of vital concern, the people have con- 
victions. Whether they be right or wrong we have them. 
We have made up our minds in regard to the settlements of 
the war and in regard to you. We came to understand you 
in 1919. We do not feel that we understand the intrica- 
cies of your diplomacy nor the finesse of your art, but in 
the articles of the great treaty we saw a full-length por- 
trait of yourself, and now that you are closer at hand it 
seems to be a true portrait. 

Our hearts are stirred by your presence, but not as you 
expect them to be. To attempt to push back the deep cur- 
rent of our convictions is a pathetic effort. Why do not 
our convictions run swiftly with your own as they did in 
1917 and 1918? 

You covet frankness. 
minds. 


Let us tell you what is on our 
You were part and parcel with America at the 
armistice. All Europe responded to the terms proposed 
by Mr. Wilson who was then America incarnate, Victory, 
moderation, fair play, healing of the war-torn world, a 
peace of justice resulting in good will; a chastened world 
about to live a better life. 

But within seven months after the armistice we were 
terribly disillusioned. The terms of the treaty of peace 
appealed to us as essentially a repudiation of America. The 
treaty restored the bad days of Tallyrand. The balance of 
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power emerged as a monster galvanized into life again. 

We asked ourselves the question: “Did France to gain 
our help practice deception?” We could not really believe 
it so, and yet the settlement looked wrong, and from that 
day gradually there stole over us in our towns, farms, 
hearths, factories and marts the feeling that American 
ideals had been cleverly but cruelly disowned. 

By an overwhelming voice we pushed the treaty from 
us. We were sorry to see our hopes dashed to the ground. 
We regretted to part company with recent comrades. We 
did not spurn the friendship of France; far from it. We 
coveted that, but not upon the terms you offered. 

We had hoped for a decision which would bring good 
will amongst nations and peace amongst men. We joined 
you in the war for that end. We were “fed up” on it. But 
when it came to the decision after the armistice, did you 
not out-Bismarck Bismarck? Hateful to us, as to you, this 
comparison, but we cannot ignore it, no matter how dis- 
boundaries, seizures, 
plebiscites, 


quieting the words. Regarding 


restorations, provinces, colonies, partitions, 
mandatories, humiliations, secret agreements, indemnities, 
sanctions, and the terrible Turk, wherein do we find you 
and your successors different from the iron chancellor? 
M. Clemenceau, you said in your St. Louis address that 
we “have grown faster than our ideals,” and by that you 
mean that “America owed it to Europe to help enforce the 
terms of the Versailles treaty because she had had so large 
a hand in the making of its terms,” etc. Is it not a fact that 


before the treaty was even finished we Americans became 


deeply suspicious of the process and the results which 


were being obtained at Versailles? As soon as the treaty 
was promulgated we were forced to believe against our 
hopes that the suffering world had been wronged. 

The revulsion of feeling against Mr. Wilson amongst 
the common people of both Europe and America was due 
to bitter disappointment. They and we acclaimed Mr. 
Wilson in 1918 because through him America was to pre- 
vent such a world settlement as European diplomats had 
been in the habit of making. “Open covenants openly 
arrived at” was generally understood to mark the turning 
point of the world’s diplomacy. But the politicians of 
France, England, Italy, Japan and the little entente had 
their way. You think us 
unsophisticated, and we are, but dear M. Clemenceau, we 
can tell the husks from the corn in the ear, and the hands 
of our negotiators were filled with husks when they came 


It was not the American way. 


back to us from you. 

You think we are “a very complacent people.” You 
think we enjoy our present aloofness. You are mistaken. 
We have assumed an independent position because you 
would have no other settlement of the war than the settle- 
ment which you made. We distrust the Bismarckian type, 
whether wearing the glove of mail or a glove of white kid. 
Your settlement seems to us to be based upon the tyranny 
of conquest, and the tyranny of conquest settles nothing; 
it postpones all. 

You ask that “France, Britain and America work to- 
gether.” You really mean that we should work with you 
upon the basis of the French conception of international 
relationships. You rejected America in 1919. We studied 
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the conduct of your representatives in the Disarmament 
and Far Eastern Conference at Washington in 1921, and 
we noted that your government is playing true to form. 
The Washington treaties of accommodation and disarma- 
ment have not been approved by France. 

You now appeal to us to enter partnership with you 
upon your well-known terms. You do not understand. 
We are in earnest. We are not capricious. We are not 
uninterested, but we cannot put the power of America 
back of you. 

Is this cold? Is it terribly frank? It must be. It would 
be a blunder of the first magnitude for you to go away 
without understanding what we mean. We are deeply 
appreciative of a great man like you. We like you person- 
ally. We admire your pluck. 

We are glad you visited us, even though we do not seem 
to be living in the same age, paradoxical as it seems to 
Say it. 

No German blood 
in my veins; no German friends in my counsels. Two of 
my sons warred in your land for our joint cause. They 
were among our first to volunteer. We made war together, 
you and we. But we did not make peace together. As 
a people we would have none of it. We parted at Ver- 
We believe you took the wrong road. It nearly 
breaks our hearts to say so. Au revoir! 


I speak for the impersonal people. 


sailles. 


But we must. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Rich Fool* 


T IS Christmas time. It would seem to be the day to con- 
I sider generosity—God’s gift—our gifts. Perhaps we can see 

this the more clearly against the black background of this 
selfish business man. A Toledo preacher asks if this picture does 
rot perfectly describe the modern business man—the abundant 
production, the enlargement of factories, the selfish keeping of all 
the profits, the attempt to find life in material possessions. “Soul, 
thou hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, be merry.” Full barns—but you cannot feed your soul 
or. hay! A Chinese proverb says: “Had I but two loaves of bread, 
1 would sell one of them and buy a white hyacinth to feed my 
soul,” You can feed your soul on beauty, on goodness, on spirit- 
ual things. Shailer Mathews says: “The problem of heaven is 
how to be happy without a stomach!” When his physical body is 
gone—how can your sensualist have a good time? “Eat”’—but 
you cannot eat; “drink”—but you cannot drink, “be merry”—but 
imagine unmaterial merriment. Heaven will be a dull place for 
the man or woman who has lived, only in the flesh. People who 
think only of clothes, food, houses, cars, appearance—what will 
they think about? 

This is the hell to which materialism consigns us. “Ask and ye 
shall receive money. Ask for bodily satisfactions—and you shall 
receive them. Ask for worldly possessions and they will come to 
you, but they will not feed your soul. On the other hand, you 
may pray for beauty and beauty will appear on every hand— 
flowers, clouds, forests, lakes, stars, gardens, faces, but you may 
be poor in money. Would you rather be a poor artist or a rich 
materialist? Many choose to be poor scholars—finding their de- 
lights in books and ideas. St. Francis has many followers who 
practically renounce worldly success in order to help their fel- 
lows. There is one race of people much hated, and largely because 
they have renounced the spiritual leadership of Jesus and in a 


*Lesson for Dec. 24, “A Lesson in Trust and Preparedness." Scrip- 
ture: Luke 12:16-31. 
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perfect frenzy of money-madness have gone out to get money and 
stuff in a most aggressive and disgusting manner. When they 
turn their immense talents to knowledge they become noted schol- 
ars; when they devote themselves to spiritual ideals they rise tc 
sublime heights, counting no sacrifice too great. As shoving, 
grasping, insolent, materialists they bring down curses on their 
heads. Why can they not see this? I try to live above race- 
prejudice; I wish all men well; I believe there is room enough for 
all of us; but these people who sell their souls for pieces of 
silver, who flaunt their spangled ostentation, make it very difficult 
ior me. Yet, we all know many business men, who do not belong 
to this peculiar race, who seem to imitate all the worst and none 
of the best qualities of this race. Do we not know people who 
will do anything for money? Every man has his philosophy, al- 
though he may not know it by that name, every man has a theory 
upon which he lives. “Life consists in the abundance of things 
which a man possesses”—there is the false philosophy of thousands 
of business men. The Bible says, “A man’s life does NOT con- 
sist in the abundance of things which he possesses.” That is true 
The “Rich Fool” did not believe this truth; his philosophy was: 
‘Life is measured by accumulations. He lives most who owns 
most. We count life by dollars. Bigger barns, more acres, larger 
crops, more income, more bonds in the deposit box—this spells 
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real living, ease, pleasure. Years of such living are thus guaran- 
teed.” Do you see much difference between the “Rich Fool's” 
philosophy and that of thousands of hustling American business 
men? It is an utterly false theory of living and every church 
should overthrow this idea by teaching the true life of trust and 
harmony with God’s spiritual universe. Jesus showed why the 
“Rich Fool’s” theory was fallacious—all could be lost so quickly 
and completely. It is like putting all your money into a preten- 
tious orange grove in the frost belt—one freeze and you are gone. 
It is like putting all your money into a pine building near an oil 
refinery—one blaze and you are done. “Thou fool—this night 
thou art stripped of all barns, all monies, all material things— 
how much soul have you to show?” I often think of this—take 
one of these materialistic men and suddenly strip him of all pos- 
sessions—take away his house, his store, his cars, his clubs, his 
money—and what would be left? Something like seventy years, 
more or less, are given us—not to gather up a pile of stuff—but 
to build a soul—a rich, beautiful, sympathetic, cultured, generous, 
spiritual self. Death comes to such an one as examination day to 
the thorough student. Some day God will demand your soul— 
will you have one? Will you have a soul or only a handful of 
brass tacks? 


Joun R. Ewers. 


British Table Talk 


London, November 21, 1922. 

HE position of parties in the new house of commons is 

not greatly different from the forecasts of the best 

prophets. The Conservatives are a little stronger, the 
Liberals a little weaker than was expected, but the house in its 
proportions is very much as the sober politicians. apart from 
their perorating moments, believed it would be. It is generally 
agreed that the house has gained many valuable recruits. There 
will be a formidable array of critics to face the government. 
Both Labor and Liberalism ought to have a weight in debate out 
of all proportion to their number. Labor in particular will be 
strengthened. In the last parliament it must be admitted that it 
did not make much impression in the house. Now it has Messrs. 
Ramsay, Macdonald, Philip Snowden, Sidney Webb, our greatest 
authority on English social history, Greenwood, Noel and Roden 
Buxton, Ponsonby and others who will immeasurably strengthen 
the party. Everyone here knows that in certain Labor circles 
there has been for long a jealousy of such “intellectuals;” but 
the party will not regret that it has given a place to them in 
the house where their knowledge is sure to tell. The house of 
commons always listens to the man who knows. While it is sure 
that we are dissatisfied with a method of election which enables 
a party with a minority of voters on its side to attain a large 
majority in the house, yet on the whole our people confidently look 
forward to a new beginning of keen political struggle. The air 
has been cleared. The one unknown factor, the “x” in the 
problem, is Mr. Lloyd George. What will be his future? In 
all probability, nobody knows, not even Mr. Lloyd George. But 
a word of gratitude cannot be withheld from this mah who in 
years of unremitting toil has served his country. “There is no 
gratitude in politics,” it is said; gratitude is left to history; but 
even before “politics” becomes “history” all decent-minded men 
will say a hearty “thank-you” to Mr. Lloyd George. 

** * 

A New Missionary Society. 

That very great society, the Church Missionary Society, has 
been passing through troubled waters for some time. It is the 
society through which the evangelicals in the Church of England 
have expressed their missionary passion. Doctrinal differences 
have appeared in its ranks. A sermon, condemned by many of its 
Supporters as modernist, was preached some time ago in Hong- 


kong cathedral; it was an attempt to answer the questionings of 
Chinese students upon the old testament difficulties; at a summer 
school in England a lecturer approached the old testament from 
the same “modernist” standpoint. These were the occasions but 
they were only occasions. It soon appeared that there was 
a deep cleft in the society, There were some leaders who believed 
that certain of its officers and members did not hold the evangeli- 
cal faith in its purity—the test being their attitude to the inspira- 
tion of the holy scriptures. The society as a whole adopted in 
the summer a resolution which seemed to most men to give all that 
the conservatives could need. It pledged, for example, the society 
to the view of the scriptures embodied in the 39 articles. But 
this was not enough. The conservative theologians have now form- 
ed a “Bible Churchmen’s Missionary Society.” It is a pity that 
there should be a cleavage of old friends. But where fellow- 
workers cannot live together without reservations, it is better 
that they should work apart. The one thing to be desired is that 
they should respect each other and in the apostolic word, “receive 
each other.” For years the missionary societies in the country 
have enjoyed a fellowship, free from any jealousy or rivalry. 
I do not believe that this fellowship will be broken by the forma- 
tion of a new society. There are many places where Christ 
is not preached, to which a new society may go. 
**s 


Mr. Chesterton as a Roman Catholic. 

Mr. Chesterton has begun his life in the Roman communion 
with his customary gusto. His theme is that the church, by which 
he means the Catholic church, is always dying, but it leaves the 
other systems of thought and faith dead behind it. The church 
was dying, but Calvinism and the other rival systems were dead. 
This is an example of his thesis: “the reformation grew old 
amazingly quickly. It was the counter-reformation that grew 
young. In England it is strange to note how soon Puritanism 
turned into paganism, or perhaps ultimately into Philistinism. It 
is strange to note how soon the Puritans degenerated into Whigs. 
It was in the Catholic figures of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries that we find the spirit of energy and in the only noble 
sense, of novelty. It was people like St. Theresa, who reformed; 
people like Bossuet, who challenged; people like Pascal, who 
questioned ; people like Suarez, who speculated.” Such arguments 
are valuable as a corrective to our Protestant self-satisfaction, 
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but is not the whole contention supported by a selection of the 
favorable facts on the one side, set over against the unfavorable 
on the other? If the reformation in some ways lost its savor, 
was not that true even more of the counter-reformation? The 
whole passage seems to be rhetoric of the pulpit order, not a 
study in history. Really it is enough to raise the dead in protest 
to read of Pascal as in any way a child of the counter- reforma- 
tion. Pascal, of course, was a child in the Catholic faith of 
Jansenius, who was a thinker directly in the line of Augustine. 
Pascal was much nearer in his faith to his contemporary Bunyan 
than to the Jesuits, whom he attacked with more passion than 
even Bunyan would have shown. An advocate has to take the 
bad things in his case as well as the good; and it is not playing 
the game for an author to trace, as he sees the history, the 
fallings away of Protestantism and to omit the fact that there 
was a rapid degeneration in the very movement which he praises. 
Indeed there are Catholics who deplore the reformation chiefly 
because it set up the counter-reformation which was itself in their 
judgment a departure from the pure Catholic faith, 
+ > > 

Parish Magazines 

A churchman once spent some time in trying to convince a well- 
known writer that his rendering of Christianity was not the one 
held by the thoughful members of the church. “You will grant 
me, however, the parish magazine,” was the answer, For often 
the parish magazine does not do justice to the Christian faith, 
and even as a journal it is capable of improvement. One writer 
has pointed out certain errors to be avoided; here are his words: 

“Parish magazines could be improved if a little more care 
were taken. In one magazine the vicar announced that a herbal 
remedy was to be sold for the benefit of the church and asked 
for those who would sell it on commission. He guaranteed that 
the result would be profitable not only to the church but also 
to the Carelessness in arranging paragraphs often 
leads to injustice. The two following should not have come to- 
gether. We welcome the advent of Dr. F. into our village; we 
have never had a resident doctor before. The parochial church 
council at their last meeting decided that the time had come to 
consider the extension of the churchyard. Editors of parish 
magazines are apt to take for granted a certain amount of local 
knowledge, and this makes the subject somewhat ‘icult for the 
outsider. I know the vicar of a parish, a really . west .aan, I 
presume he was preaching a course of sermons, but all we saw 


undertaker. 


in the magazine was :— 

“Nov. 16th. ‘The sort of man England wants.’ 
“Nov. 23rd. ‘The man of the moment.’ 

“Nov. 30th. ‘The man who really won the war.’ 


The vicar. 
The vicar. 
The vicar.” 


Religion in India. 

The following note appeared in The Christian World over the 
initials, “E. S.”: 

“The results of the last census of religions in India are now 
available. They will be studied with interest by all who are seek- 
ing to understand the spiritual life of India. If the results of the 
three years, 1901, 1911, and 1921, are compared there are some 
startling facts from which it is impossible to escape. The total 
population was :— 

In 1901 294,261,056 

In 191] . .313,547,840 

In 1921 316,128,721 
That is, there was only a small increase in the last decade—1.2 
per cent as against 6.4 per cent for the previous decade. In any 
attempt to explain this falling off the terrible influenza epidemic 
of 1918-1919 must not be overlooked; but India is always liable 
to suffer from plague and pestilence, and the havoc wrought by 
the influenza is not so unprecedented in India as in Western 
lands. The Hindus and Jains show a decline; Hindus, for exam- 
ple, in 1911, 217,586,892; in 1921, 216,734,580. But the Sikhs and 
Parsis have increased; Sikhs were, in 1911, 3,014,466; in 1921, 
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3,238,803. The Mussulmans, too have increased, from 66,647,299 
to 68,735,233. It is in the light of these facts that the figures for 
the Christian community are to be read. They were :— 


That is, in the last decade the Christians increased 25 per cent, 
and in the previous decade 35 per cent; though this shows a 
smaller rate of increase. Yet, when it is set against the increase 
of the population, the figures mean, as The Mission Field says, 
that the Christians have increased twenty-one times as fast as 
the whole population. When the increase in India is compared 
with that of China, it seems very small; but no one who knows 
the conditions in the two countries will be surprised or discouraged. 
Besides, there is much more Christianity in India than can be 
tabulated in a census. The influence it has had upon the Hindu 
society must be taken into account, and during the last decade 
this has been far-reaching. 


Books. 


A book which at a glance can be seen to be of great value has 
come into my hands from America. It is “The Church in Ameri- 
ca” by William Adams Brown, who has been lately and still is, 
I think, in England. No one who recalls the splendid work done 
by the committee on the war and the religious outlook can ques- 
tion the authority and the knowledge of its distinguished chair- 
man. His book on “Christian Theology in Outline” is widely used in 
this country. It is set for those who seek for admission into the 
Congregational ministry through the examinations of our county 
unions. I have examined candidates in it. The examiner comes 
to know the value of a book even more than the examined, We 
sometimes hear a complaint that there is not enough literature 
designed to make the Bible a living book for the modern man. 
The complaint is signally unjust. There are books enough for 
those who want them. Only yesterday I found three almost at 
random, three admirable books, “The Realism of Jesus” by Dr. 
Findlay, “The Oracles of God” by Dr. Orchard, and “The Interest 
of the Bible” by Dr. E. McFadyen, All three are by excellent 
scholars, who at the same time in classroom and pulpit are face to 
face with modern minds. They go far to show that the 
Bible wili become, when such writers have “got their books 
across”, as the soldiers used to say, the most fascinating and 
popular of books. Some one once said after meeting the great 
Wilberforce, “I knew he was a saint, but I did not know he was 
the wittiest man in England.” Readers may come to admit not 
only that the Bible is a holy book, but as one ought to have ex- 
pected, also the most interesting of books. “China Through 
Chinese Eyes” has been published by the Student Christian Move- 
ment. It is necessary for every student of China, who tries to 
keep pace with its movements, to read this book, In it four 
Chinese scholars describe the modern scene. There the renaissance 
in China is shown in all its amazing and far-reaching influence. 

EpwarpD SHILLITO, 


keen 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Jesus and the Ku Klux 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY : 

SIR: The letter of Ti-Bo-Tim in a recent number of your 
magazine makes interesting reading in comparison with the 
thoughtful and moderate article of Mr. Sherwood Eddy’s. It 
brought to me clearly a distinction which has not been manifest 
in much of the discussions of the Ku Klux Klan. The klan alleges 
to be concerned with the advancing of the principles of Jesus. 
Mr. Ti-Bo-Tim’s words are “Yes, it is only standing for the 
principles of Jesus Christ.” The biblical account of the wilder- 
ness temptation of the Master finds its point in the fact that the 
temptation was to advance the principles dear to the heart of 
Jesus by methods of domination and sensationalism, which were 
not in accord with the heart of his Father—and in consequence 
would defeat the end they were designed to serve. 

Even though the klan stands for the principles of Jesus, on 
the basis of the discussion in your columns it will have a hard 
time to prove that in the pursuit of those principles it uses the 
methods which Jesus used, and, by his teaching and example, 
commended to his followers. This is a real distinction. “What 
thou wouldst highly, that wouldst thou holily.” These words 
may be a taunt to Macbeth, sailing to power over bloody seas, 
but can be no less taken as a principle of action by the followers 
of Christ, and to my mind it is in this latter field of method 
that the klan most quickly and clearly shows its un-Christ- 


likeness. HucH CHAMBERLIN Burr. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Unscrambling Denominational 
Affiliations 


Eprtror THe Caristran CENTURY: 

SIR: I very much enjoy reading your paper and very rarely 
find anything that I cannot agree with. But in your issue for 
November 16 there certainly is a blunder in Dr. Jordan’s article 
on the Presbyterians. I was a college classmate of Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D.D., and kept up a correspondence with him until 
his death. And to my certain knowledge he was always—all 
his life—a Congregationalist, not a Presbyterian, And me- 
thinks it would make all the dead Presbyterians turn over in 
their coffins if they should hear Henry Ward Beecher called 
a Presbyterian. And Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the present 
pastor of Plymouth church, Brooklyn,, his name is in the Con- 
gregational yearbook for 1921. And I am very sure you will 
look in vain for his name in the Presbyterian yearbook. The 
Presbyterian church is rich enough in great names without 
having any one steal Congregational names to pad their list 
of notables. 


Anacortes, Wash. Horace J. TAaytor. 


Dr. JorpAN’s REPLY 


On my desk are more than a dozen letters asking in almost 
identical language, “When were Beecher and Hillis ever Pres- 
byterians?” Beecher was a graduate of Lane Seminary, a 
Presbyterian institution of which his father, Lyman Beecher, 
was president, and his pastorates in Lawrenceburg, Ind., and 
Indianapolis were with Presbyterian churches. Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis graduated from Presbyterian educational in- 
stitutions and preached for Presbyterian churches until he 
was nearly forty years old. Among the people I mentioned 
in my article as Presbyterians, there were a number who were 
Presbyterians for only a part of their lives. Were I to write 
the article in the light of present experience, I would plainly 
indicate this for I fear some have forgotten my maité points 
in following up this biographical interest. David Livingstone 
was a Presbyterian who later was employed by a Congre- 


gational missionary society. Dr. Torrey was a Congregation- 
alist who became a Presbyterian. These facts were all well 
known to me when the article was written. In the case 
of Dr. Josiah Strong, if I was in error about his ever having 
been a Presbyterian, and I am not quite ready to concede 
that, this error arose from the ambiguity of a sketch in Bliss’ 
“Encyclopedia of Social Progress,” where he is set forth as a 
graduate of Lane Theological Seminary. As I admitted in 
the opening paragraph of my article, I did not hope that I 
or any other uninspired man could write of the genius of a 
religious organization other than his own without error. It is 
humiliating to me, however, that I should have made Roger 
Babson an Episcopalian instead of a Congregationalist or that 
I should have claimed Alexander MacLaren as a Presbyterian 
when he was a Baptist. One cannot make a large list of 
either great Congregationalists or great Presbyterians without 
finding many of the names are of men who have been in both 
denominations, for between 1801 and 1852, the two denomina- 
tions were virtually one in the middle west. Since the days 
of John Milton, men have passed easily from one denomination 
to the other. Had I desired to make a complete claim for 
the Presbyterians, I would have added many other names of 
men who have belonged to both communions, including 
Jonathan Edwards, Henry Preserved Smith and Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke. What determines a man’s liabilities to a denomina- 
tion, being born and educated in a spiritual family or being 
added to it by conversion in middle life? 
Orvis F, Jorpan. 


Thinks Prohibition Should be 
Discussed! 


Eprror THe CarisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have read with much interest Mr. Taylor's editorial 
of November 9, entitled, “Facts Are Not Enough,” and with this 
initial statement I am in hearty agreement. There is no question 
about the “dynamics of conviction”, nor about the propriety and 
necessity of creating honest and well-grounded conviction by 
earnest and urgent appeal. To me it seems, however, that that 
sinister term “propaganda” should not have entered into such 
a discussion at all, at a time, especially, when its implicates are 
so painfully apparent to any thoughtful mind, Propaganda is 
the method of the rabid partisan, committed heart and soul to a 
policy, and stubbornly refusing to grant a hearing to the honest 
objector. The fifteenth amendment is largely a dead letter, be- 
cause negro slavery as an institution was never impartially dis- 
cussed, because the practical consequences of sudden and whole- 
sale emancipation were never thought out with cool-headed de- 
liberation, because well-grounded contentions on both sides were 
silenced by invective, rather than patiently met with opposing 
arguments. Nay, may I venture the conjecture that prohibition 
would have profited vastly by frank, unh=mpered discussion of all 
sides of the question, candid admission of undoubted facts, wher- 
ever existing, and an wmprejudiced forecast of its probable 
working out as a practical measure? Might we not go even 
farther, and assert, with some show of reason, that the work of 
the church in years past has suffered in the long run from too 
much propaganda, a narrow, bigoted partisanship which garbled 
facts, stifled honest met mild contention with an 
anathema? 

No righteous cause needs to be a glass house, in fear of pelt- 
ing stones. The stone-throwers have had their fling now and 
again at the ethics of Jesus, but very little damage has resulted. 
Jesus met the facts of life four-square, he never tampered with 
the truth to further his own views, he argued patiently with the 
devil, instead of stopping his mouth with mud. 

Salem, N. Y. CHartes T, Waite. 


objection, 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Aquaintance 


Reports of Summer Schools 
Most Encouraging 

The Methodist church in its recently 
inaugurated summer schools of theology 
has taken a step which will in a decade 
radically change the character of that 
denomination. While still admitting 
many ministers with a minimum of prep- 
aration, the conference study books are 
now of the modern sort and in the sum- 
mer schools men of national reputation 
bring lectures which further expound the 
themes treated in the study manuals. 
From many sources the reports are com- 
ing in of great uplift to the ministry 
from the fellowship of prayer and study 
which the summer schools afford. 


Zionists Create Unrest 
in Palestine 

The growing unpopularity of the Jews 
in Palestine is one of the factors that 
rocks the boat in the Near East. The 
Zionist movement has brought in many 
American Jews who have been arrogant 
in their treatment of men of other reli- 
gions. The result is that both Christian 
and Mohammedan populations have re- 
sented the presence of the new-comers. 
Zionism is a political philosophy and 
bases its hopes upon the idea of building 
up industries which will keep the newly 
arrived immigrants alive. Those rabbis 
who hold Judaism to be a religion rather 
than a nationality have not favored the 
Zionist movement, thinking of it as a 
hindrance to the developing religious 
ideals of the race. Bishop Rennie Mc- 
Innes, of the Episcopal church in Jeru- 
salem, in a recent sermon at the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine, criticized the 
attitude of Jewish immigrants in Pales- 
tine. 


Versatile Minister 
Has Many Duties 


The religious leader finds himself face 
to face with many new duties these days. 
One may doubt whether there are many 
ministers in county-seat towns who have 
more duties than Rev. Arthur Stout, 
Disciples minister in Nevada, Mo. With 
attendance growing continually at 
church, Sunday school, and young peo- 
ple’s meeting, he still finds much time 
for community service outside the church. 
He is president of the chamber of com- 
merce, vice president of the Civic club, 
active on the library board, and a trustee 
of Cotty college. Outside of Nevada, he 
serves as a trustee of Missouri College 
of the Bible and frequently lectures be- 
fore chambers of commerce and in chau- 
tauqua work, 


New Congregation Builds 
Church in a Day 

The Disciples of New York recently 
organized a congregation on the Catter- 
augus Reservation. This group of In- 
dian Christians wanted a building in 
which to worship God, so in a single 
day one was erected. Rev. G. W. Muck- 
ley, of the department of church erection 
of the United Christian Missionary So- 


ciety, was present on the following day 
to preside at the dedicatory ceremonies. 
The cost of the building was three 
thousand dollars, most of the labor being 
donated. On the day of the dedication 
three girls of the Seneca tribe were bap- 
tized in the river, and in the afternoon 
there was a wedding with a Christian 
ceremony. 


Ministers Have Naughty Play 
Closed Up in Cincinnati 

On complaint of the evangelical min- 
isters of the Cincinnati Church Federa- 
tion, the mayor and three of his friends 
recently attended the exhibition of “The 
Rubicon,” a play alleged by the ministers 
to be immoral. The ministers were up- 
held in their judgment by the mayor 
and his politician friends, and an order 
was issued to the Cox Memorial theater 
not to stage further performances. 
Meanwhile the theatrical people threaten 
court action against the mayor. 


Annual Meeting of 
Home Missions Council 

The Home Missions council and the 
Council of Women for Home Missions 
will hold a joint meeting at Atlantic City 
on Jan. 17-19. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “Home Mission Achieve- 
ments in America to Date.” Each of the 
home mission boards and societies of 
America will have representatives pres- 
ent. Provision is being made in the pro- 
gram for ample discussion of the various 
reports from the floor. 


Church Installs Its Own 
Broadcasting Outfit 

Kingshighway Presbyterian church is 
the first in St. Louis to install its own 
broadcasting outfit. The young men of 
the church constructed the outfit under 
the direction of a student who is a senior 
in the school of engineering of Wash- 
ington University. Both the morning 
and the evening services are sent out. 
The reports coming back indicate that 
many people who never attend divine 
worship listen in with keen interest. 


Seminaries Undergo 
Fundamental Change 


The vote of the trustees of Meadville 
Seminary to remove their institution to 
the vicinity of Cornell University is sym- 
bolic of changes that have been going on 
for many years. Once it was thought 
that a theological institution should be 
in the country where living was cheap 
and distractions few. It was removed 
from other educational institutions, be- 
cause theology in former days had no 
relation to other human disciplines. Now 
seminaries must have access to univer- 
sity equipment and libraries, and since 
the country becomes increasingly urban 
in population, a growing number of stud- 
ents want city experience during an edu- 
cational career. A million dollars must 
be raised to make the change. Cornell 
has a liberal tradition and the Unitarians 
will be the only denomination with a 


seminary adjacent to the campus. The 
institution has only ten students this 
year. This is now the only distinctly 
Unitarian seminary in the land, for Uni- 
tarian churches have commonly secured 
their ministers from orthodox denomina- 
tions. 


Methodists Erect Great 
Building in Washington 

Excavations have been made for the 
headquarters building of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist church in Wash- 
ington. The various Methodist interests 
of the city will be brought together in 
this building when it is finished. The 
site is adjacent to. many of the most im- 
portant buildings of the city. The Ital- 
ian renaissance style will be used in the 
structure. The upper floors above the 
offices will be made into high apart- 
ments which the promoters of the enter- 
prise hope to rent to congressmen and 
their families. 


Soldiers Will Sing 
the Messiah 

The Army Post at Leavenworth, Kas., 
has an aggressive chaplain in Rev. Frank 
C. Rideout. Under his direction a chorus 
of forty voices will sing the Messiah 
again this year at the Christmas season. 
The Minsterial Alliance has asked for 
one rendition down in the city. The 
army post service will be broadcasted. 
The chorus will go to the federal prison 
and sing the Messiah to the prisoners 
during Christmas week. 


Detroit School of Religion 
Unique Institution 

The splendid ideals of religion -vhich 
ministers may get in seminaries *: 
which the pulpit has no adequate oppo 
tunity to present in their fullness are 
taught in the Detroit School of Religion, 
a unique institution with several years 
of history behind it. Dr. Chas. M. 
Sharpe, dean of the school, was formerly 
dean of the Disciples Divinity House of 
the University of Chicago. He teaches 
a course in “The Bible as Literature.” 
Prof. Harry L. Lurie conducts a course 
in “Problems and Ideals of Community 
Life.” Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins, pastor 
of First Congregational church, gives a 
series of lectures on “The Psychology 
of the Religious Life.” Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr teaches “The Brotherhood 
Ideals of Christianity.” Dr. Chester B. 
Emerson, pastor of North Woodward 
Congregational church, directs a group 
in the reading of literature which has re- 
ligious significance. His course is 
named “The Spiritual Values of Current 
Literature.” 


Orthodox Methodists Organize 
to Oust Heretics 

The protest against “modernism” is 
now being voiced in unofficial Methodist 
journals, The Texas Methodist, one of 
these journals, is published at Ft. Worth, 
which is also headquarters for the con- 
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servative movement among southern 
Baptists. The American Methodist 
League is the conservative body which 9 ot 8 

seeks to organize northern and southern t R ] 

Methodists into a fighting group. Rev. ooseve Ss e igion 
H. C. Morrison, of Louisville is presi- 

dent; Rev. W. C. Nixon, of Detroit, vice By 

president; Rev. G. W. Ridout, of Wil- 
more, Ky., corresponding secretary, and CHRISTIAN F. REISNER 
C. C. Valade, of Detroit, treasurer. The — ‘ 

icitecinn to & stabemans @f extedsten Was Theodore Roosevelt a Christian? President Hard- 
“Methodists who dance, play cards, at- ing, General Leonard Wood, Oscar Straus, Ex-Senator 


tend theaters and horse races, are not Beveridge, Mrs. Robinson (his sister), and others, 
eligible to membership in this league. It 


is the purpose of this league to propa- answer. 
ate and def iginal d i f . : : 
gate and defend the origina octrines of Did he Pray, read the Bible, J attend Ch h? Bill 
Methodism and to oppose the desecration . . 

of the Methodist church buildings by Sewall, Gov. Gifford Pinchot, Dr. Lambert, and others 
turning them into show houses and answer. 

places of amusement and play. The 
Methodist league will vigorously oppose Dr. Reisner’s book is given to a minute study of Roose- 
destructive criticism of the holy Bible in velt’s private and public life as seen from the religious 


its various forms, but especially in Meth- angle. The result is very impressive and satisfying. 
odist pulpits, schools and literature.” 


The conservative newspapers are bitter 
in their attacks upon Vanderbilt Univer- ILLUSTRATED. PRICE, $2.50, POSTPAID 
sity which was once a Methodist school, 
but which does not any longer admit of 
sectarian control. The teaching of lib- THE ABINGDON PRESS 
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here, and the ministers who go out from 
this school are for the most part mod- 
ern in their point of view. The Texas 
Woman's College is on the grill now be- 
cause it is reported to have a science 
teacher who is indoctrinating the young 
ladies in evolution. 


Catholics Now Well Organized 
at State Universities 


The first Catholic work at a state uni- 
versity was begun less than twenty years 
ago, but the work has now so advanced 
that few institutions do not have a Cath- 
olic club, or a Catholic student pastor. 
Forty-eight colleges and universities in 
the United States have 130,000 students 
of which one-tenth are Catholics. Cath- 
olic clubs have enrolled seventy-one per 
cent of these students. Newman clubs 
are the favorite method of organization. 
In many cases the Knights of Columbus 
have provided a club house for students. 
The situation is thus summarized: “Full- 
time chaplains are stationed at the Unt- 
versity of Wisconsin, University of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado State Teachers’ College, 
University of Illinois, University of 
Michigan, Stevens Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Columbia University and Barnard 
College, University of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State College, University 
of Texas, University of Florida, and Yale 
University. Part-time chaplains are con- 
nected with twenty-one of the clubs. The 
Catholic chaplains give courses of study 
in religious subjects for which university 
and college credit is given in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Columbia University, 
Barnard College, University of Texas, 
and the University of Florida.” 


Have Difficulty in Finding 
Basis for Religion 

Like all violent revolutions. the reli- 
changes in Czecho-Slovakia now 
shows signs of developing radicalism, and 
if one may credit the reports printed 
in a recent issue of America, there is a 
split between the orthodox group and 
the one of modernist tendencies. The 
patriarch-elect of the Czecho-Slovakian 
National church, Dr, Farsky, is reported 
as having drafted a catechism for the 
sect which says that “Ged is the living 
law of nature” and “Jesus is one of the 
men prominent in the religious education 
of mankind.” The orthodox bishop of 
Serbia refused to recognize the church 
so long as it held to this catechism. 


oous 


Southern Methodists Complete 
Reorganization 

At the last generai conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, South, ac- 
tion was taken reorganizing the benevo- 
lent work of the denomination. The 
plan adopted by the conference is now 
being carried out. The board of mis- 
sions consists of three coordinate depart- 
ments, foreign, home, and woman’s work. 
The latter has home and foreign sec- 
tions. The new board has 38 managers, 
of whom 14 are women. 


Growth in Religious Periodicals 
in America 

Dr. H. K, Carroll has recently issued 
a statistical study of the religious peri- 
odicals in America. His report shows 
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that the tendency is to have fewer papers 
but with more circulation. In 1880 there 
were thirty-nine Methodist weekly pa- 
pers with an aggregate circulation of 
221,000. In 1920 with fewer papers the 
circulation was 1,415,000. Presumably 
these figures must include Sunday school 
papers, for the denominational weeklies 
would never add up such a total. The 
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Baptists in that period have increased 
from 143,000 to 459,000; the Roman Cath- 
olics from 271,000 to 1,367,000. The Na- 
tional Welfare Council of the Roman 
Catholic church has set a goal of one 
religious paper in each of the four mil- 
lion homes in America. During the past 
century the religious press has espoused 
many of the great reforms which often at 


Churches do More Work in the Summer 


HE closing up of church activities 

in the summer has been a scandal 
for many years, but it appears that the 
tide has turned and the churches now 
find new things to do instead of allow- 
ing their equipment to lie idle. Helen 
Ward Tippy, secretary of community 
relations in connection with the com- 
mission on the church and community 
service, has made a study during the 
past year of the summer-time activities 
of the churches. This study has been 
made under various headings such as: 
residential churches, down-town church- 
es, industrial and foreign neighborhoods, 
etc. The coming of the daily vacation 
Bible school has given a new outlet to 
religious energy. Miss Tippy makes the 
following report on various interesting 
activities: 

“An illustration of the magnitude of 
the outdoor recreational work of modern 
religion is the report of the woman’s 
branch of the New York City Mission 
society. During the summer of 1922 
the society provided two-week outings 
for 2,620 children, and day cutings for 
3,443 others. 1060 were given two 
weeks each at Northfield, at the old 
bungalow home of Dwight L. Moody. 

“In Boston some of the denomination- 
al city missionary societies maintain 
summer camps for their churches. The 
Congregational society has a camp at 
Pomp’s Pond, Andover, Massachusetts, 
for the Congregational children of the 
city. It is open in alternating two-weck 
periods to boys, ages 11 to 18 a month; 
and to girls, ages 12 to 18, a month. The 
cost of the two weeks is $15.20. Applica- 
tions are accepted in the order of receipt 
up to the camp capacity. 

“The Episcopal City Mission society 
of Boston maintains a Mothers’ Rest 
at Revere Beach. Last summer a thou- 
sand mothers and children made use of 
its ‘twenty-six bright bedrooms, its broad 
piazzas and ample dining-room.’ There 
are four camps in the rear of the Mothers’ 
Rest used by boys one month and girls 
the other. There are also six city play- 
rooms open for five weeks. They aver- 
age nearly 700 children daily. 

“One important development of re- 
cent years, which began in the Chautau- 
qua movement, and has been used ex- 
tensively by the Christian associations, is 
the summer institute or assembly. Hun- 
dreds of these are now held by the various 
religious bodies and their organized so- 
cieties throughout the country; by lake 
side, seaside, riverside, or in the moun- 
tains. Many thousands of young people, 
ministers and church workers are thus 


brought together every summer during 
their vacations for systematic instruction 
combined with organized recreation, 
elevating friendship and inspiring serv- 
ices of public worship. They are able 
to combine the best intellect of the 
country because of the appeal which they 
make to the imagination as well as to 
consecration. The leadership of the 
churches is being gradually transformed 
by these summer time church institutes. 

“The auto-tourists are presenting a new 
summer problem to the church especially 
in the west, and with the establishment 
of city tourist parks a definite way of 
reaching them is opened. In the course 
of a two-months touring trip last sum- 
mer, I stopped at about eight city parks. 
In most of them, the churches did not 
seem to be aware of their opportunity, 
but there were a few exceptions. In Salt 
Lake City, one of the churches held a 
“sing” on the grounds followed by an in- 
formal religious service. Many attend- 
ed; some of course, purely from curios- 
ity to know what was going on, but 
others apparently from genuine interest. 
In Boise, Idaho, we discovered that fre- 
quently the tourist becomes the perma- 
nent resident. This fact makes the work of 
the church in the parks doubly impor- 
tant. In the smaller camp grounds it 
may not be advisable to hold services, 
but at least the tourist should be invited 
to the churches and their children to the 
Sunday schools and in larger camps both 
services of worship and Sunday schools 
are needed. In cities where there are 
Daily Vacation Bible schools with super- 
vised recreation, or other summer activ- 
ities, it would frequently be a real serv- 
ice to the tourist if their children could 
be admitted. 

“One of the most important develop- 
ments this year has been the city-wide 
open air meetings in Detroit, organized 
by the Detroit council of churches. The 
city was divided into nine districts with 
a system of open air meetings in each 
of them. Special attention was given 
to foreign speaking districts, and to the 
distribution of the gospel of St. John 
and of pamphlets. The entire campaign 
was supervised by Rev. D. L. Schultz, 
labor evangelist, of the Baptist board 
of home missions, who was brought to 
the city for the purpose, and who con- 
ducted meetings in Grand Circus Park 
every noon, where he reached thousands 
of working men and the unemployed. 
Careful attention was given to personal 
conferences and to the follow up, and 
the results were quite unusual in con- 
versions and reconstruction of lives.” 
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the outset had no other support from the 
press. Dr. Carroll predicts a golden fu- 
ture for the religious press when it shall 
be rid of the handicaps of denomination- 
alism. 


Federal Council Comes Out 
Strongly for Intervention 


The cablegrams reporting ever fresh 
atrocities against Christian populations 
in the Turkish empire have aroused the 
Christian people in this country. After 
conferring with the leaders of various 
large religious communions, the Federal 
Council has come out strongly for a non- 
military intervention in the Near East. 
The people of 100,000 churches are asked 
to send petitions to President Harding 
and to congress, urging that this country 
face its moral responsibility in the Near 
East. At the same time the council asks 
that the churches give liberally to the 
fresh calls for relief. 


Bulletin on College 
Communities 

If the c‘urch has often failed in indus- 
trial communities, it is even more trve 
that it fails in educational centers. In 


Personal Holiday 


Greeting Cards 


A Dainty Card with 
a Personal Message 


HESE cards are distinctive, designed 

especially for us, and printed by us in 
four colors and panel embossed. Our cir- 
cular shows 8 cards and 2 folders and 


15 Holiday Greeting Verses 


are given. You select the verse and the 
ecard you desire, then we print the verse 
en the card you selected with your name, 
in a beautiful text type, making it a per- 
sonal message that will be appreciated by 
your discriminating friends. 

These cards are printed on a fine qual- 
ity of stock, and we furnish envelopes to 
match. This makes your Holiday Shop- 
ping easy and a joy. Prices, 12 cards, 
$1.00; 50, $3.10; 100, 4% cents each, every- 
thing included. 


TAKE ORDERS—BIG PROFITS 
It is easy to take orders for these cards 
in your community. Send for terms, and 
$1 for agent’s outfit, which will be re- 
funded with first $5 order. 


Paramount Personal 
Stationery 


Our Personal Stationery is growing in 
popularity. We use a fine quality bond. 
Your name and address is neatly printed 
on sheet and envelopes. 

Style 1 is the folded sheet, size 5%x7 
inches, and Style 2 is the same sheet not 
folded, size 7x10%. 

PRICES 

Each Box contains 100 sheets and 100 
envelopes, printed or blank. 

1 Box $1.50 Add $1.00 for each 
additional box. For 
instance, 4 boxes, 
$5.00; 5 boxes, $6.00, 

Boxes ...... 4.00 and so on. 

A Box of this fine Personal Stationery 
makes an Ideal Christmas Present. 
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A NEW BOOK 


The Drama in 
Religious Service 


by 
MARTHA CANDLER 


A practical book covering 
the field of religious drama. 
Richly illustrated. Tells you 
about singing, and how to 
use simple materials with 


good effect. 


Price $3.00, postpaid 
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The music of Deagan 
Tower Chimes reaches out 
to unseen thousands, bear- 
ing a sublime message of 
peace and good will. 


Whether in the ritual of 
the service, or in playing 
the old time favorite 
hymns, the solemn, beau- 
tiful tones of Deagan 
Tower Chimes will serve 
the community for gen- 
erations, acting as a bene- 
diction and blessing—a 
constant call to worship. 


The 
Memorial Sublime 


What more fitting memorial 
or greater philanthrophy could 
be don any 

than a set of Deagan Tower 
Chimes! 

Played from Electric Keyboard 
by the organist. The only real 
improvement in Tower Chimes 
in centuries. 


Write for complete in on 
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UNIVERSITY 


LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 
Announces the publication of the volume 
of essays on “Christianity and Problems 
of Today,” a series of lectures given at 
Lake Forest on the Bross Foundation, No- 
vember third to sixth, 1921, 


CONTENTS 

“From Generation to Generation” 

Jobn Houston Finley, LL.D., L.H.D. 
“Jesus’ Social Plan” 

Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D., Litt... 
“Personal Religion and Public Morals” 

Robert Bruce Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
“Religion and Social Discontent” 

Paul Elmer More, Litt.D., LL.D. 
“The Teachings of Jesus as Factors in In- 
ternational Politics, with Especial Refer- 
ence to Far Eastern Problems” 

Jeremiah W. Jenks, Ph. D., LL. D. 


FOR SALE BY 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 
New York City, New York 





THE MODERN READER’S HAMLET 
By Haven MeClure 
(Author of “The Contents of the New 
Testament.”) 

A careful verbatim “modernization” of 
Shakespeare's text, prefaced by an ex- 
planation of the Hamlet enigma upon a 
religious basis. $1.75. Postage extra. 
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HAVE YOU READ 
“Mountain Scenes from the Bible” 


By William Robert Polhamus, 8.T.D. 
(Published by Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York.) 

The book is modern and progressive in 
its treatment of an important but neglect- 
ed phase of Divine Revelation, yet main- 
tains a high spiritual note throughout. 
Enthusiastically endorsed by professors in 

our leading Christian Universities. 
EVERY STUDENT OF THE BIBLE, 
EVERY LOVER OF THE MOUNTAINS 
SHOULD RRAD IT. 
A Timely Christmas or Birthday 
Suggestion. 

Ask your dealer for it. Or write for it 
to Fleming H. Revell Co., New York. Or 
address Fifth Wheel, First Methodist 
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one town in the United States the stud- 
ents of an engineering school avoid the 
churches almost to a man because stud- 
ents are constantly denounced in the pul- 
pits for wayward conduct. The motive 
of the churches is right, but the methods 
obviously ill-advised. The commission 
on men’s work of the Congregational 
churches of the United States has been 
issuing a series of studies of the various 
kinds of situations in churches. There 
are five in all: Men's Work in Rural 
and Village churches, Men's Work in 
Down Town Churches, Men’s Work in 
College Communities, Men's Work in 
Suburban Churches, Men’s Work in Re- 
sort Communities. The first three are 
already out in the form of a mimeo- 
graphed booklet, which that 
students be taught church work just as 
agriculture is taught on a demonstration 
farm. The keynote is that students be 
set to work for themselves and for 

rather than that the church be 
to work for students. 


suggests 


others 
urged 


Conservative Editor 
Predicts Division 

The editor of the Presbyterian, a con- 
servative journal published in Philade!- 
phia, predicts that the impending trial 
of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick by the 
general assembly may result in a division 
in the Presbyterian church. This journal 
contemplates such a possibility with glee, 
as is customary with 
many denominations. This journal says 
“This will be healthy. In the body of 
the church as in the body of a man, when 
there is a hurt and there is no 
until the line of 
the sound 
The history of separation in the 
ision.” It 


conservatives in 


wound, 
separation ap- 
unsound 


healing 


pears between and 
parts. 
church 


would 


maintains this concli 
appear that many Protestants 
have never learned anything from a 


study of the history of Protestantism 


Dr. Aked Denounces 
Clemenceau 

Clemenceau, the eminent French states- 
man now visiting in the United States, 
was recently denounced by Dr. Aked in 
his pulpit in Kansas City as an atheist, 
a blasphemer, and a scoffer. After pay- 
ing his respects to the visitor, he 
nounced the whole program of imperial- 
ism now being carried on by leading 
states. He said: “When they had Ger- 
many down where they wanted her, they 
put in a provision that was never dis- 
before, that is, the reparations 
should include pensions for widows and 
orphans and_ disabled Any 
such demand is not to the advantage of 
the French people. statesmen 
wanted to milk the cow and cut the 
throat, too. What they wanted 
was not the collection of the reparations 
but the complete destruction of the Ger- 
man people. Clemenceau is inviting us 
to come in. The people of America will 
have to say whether or not they acqui- 
esce. Let me tell you, imperialism is 
breaking down. The United States is 
not going to bolster up an imperial bri- 
gandage that imperial brigands already 
are beginning to see totter. Great Brit- 
ain before long will be out of Mesopo- 


de- 


cussed 


soldiers. 


Those 


’ 
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tamia and Palestine. They are drawing 
in the lines of empire for the burden is 
becoming too great to bear. The days of 
imperialism have ended. Some of you 
will live to see Great Britain come out 
of India.” 


Kansas City Federation 
Wins Public Approval 

The annual meeting of the church fed- 
eration in Kansas City brought out facts 
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concerning the organized life of the 
churches that made a favorable impres- 
sion upon the whole city. The effect of 
solidarity which the federation projects 
make takes away the old-time reproach 
of competition in religion. The Kansas 
City Times said editorially: “But that 
the council has become such and de- 
mands recognition because of what it 
promises to do were evident from devel- 
opments at the annual meeting of the 


Y. M. C. A. Has Great Convention 


HE forty-first international conven- 

tion of the Y.M.C.A., which was 
eld at Atlantic City last month, faced 
many fundamental issues in its sessions. 
Dr. Robert E. Speer contributed greatly 
to the spiritual atmosphere of the meet- 
ing, while Dr. John Mott challenged the 
young people of the nation with his for- 
ward-looking program. Howard B. 
Grose makes the following report of the 


Rev. 


results of the convention: 

“The report that most closely concerns 
the churches was that of the commission 
approach to the churches, ap- 
pointed at the Detroit convention in 1919, 
and composed of twenty lay and clerical 
leaders in their denominations, with Dr. 
William H. Day as chairman. For three 
years the commission had pursued its in- 
held conferences with rep- 
the denominations, and 
question of 1elationships, 
with a view to discovering the points of 
friction and overlapping, coming to a 
clear understanding of purpose, and find- 
ing the way to closest cooperation. It is 
doubtful whether a more thorough report 
or one fraught with more potential con- 
sequences to the future of American 
Protestantism, has been made in the his- 
tory of the association. It was listened 
to with a deep appreciation of its signifi- 
cance, and its recommendations were 
adopted by an absolutely unanimous 
after Dr. Speer had followed the 
forceful presentation by Dr. Day with 
an analysis that left its great import 
clearly in mind. 

“This is a report that deserves careful 
study by the pastors of all the churches, 
and by all leaders in the denominational 
organizations. It makes clear the attr 
tude of the associations and holds out 
the hand of kinship in service. In stat- 
ing the basic principles of cooperation, 
the report puts first, the supremacy of 
Christ; second, the primacv of the 
church, which has always been affirmed 
by the association; third, the continued 
independence of the association of ec- 
clesiastical control; and fourth, ade- 
quacy of relationship. The duty of the 
churches, in view of the purpose of 
Christ, the primacy of the church, and 
the autonomy of the association, is to 
sustain and counsel this specialized 
agency for work among men and boys. 
The duty of the association, on its part, 
is to promote its work among men and 
boys in such a manner as to lead them 
to become disciples of Christ, members 
of the church, and stable in Christian 


on the 


vestigations, 
resentatives of 
studied the 


vote, 


work is 
church, or 


assocfation’s 
that of the 
conceived rather “as a work 
of the churches carried on by them 
through the association as a free and 
trusted auxiliary agency.” While recog- 
nizing that for the motive of its organ- 
zation, for its inspiring ideal of Christian 
manhood, and for its spiritual and ma- 
terial support it is indebted to the 
churches, the commission is convinced 
that the association can most effectually 
accomplish its mission by the mainte- 
nance of the independence of ecclesiastic 
control which it has had from the be- 
ginning. 

“Another matter of special interest 
concerned the basis of membership. De- 
spite the widespread reports, the conven- 
tion made no change in the basis, which 
requires membership in an evangelical 
church for active membership in the as- 
sociation, save in the case of student or 
college associations, which were treated 
as a separate class. What happened was 
this. The standing committee of associ- 
ations, which has long been studying the 
subject of the irregularity of associations 
in regard to constitutional practice, sub- 
mitted in its report the following recom- 
mendations: 

“Resolved, that in determining which 
churches are evangelical for purposes af- 
fecting the basis of active membership, 
local associations may regard as evan- 
gelical: Those conforming to the defini- 
tion adopted by the international conven- 
tion held in Portland, Me., in 1869; those 
designated as eligible for membership in 
the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, or the corresponding 
body of the dominion of Canada. An- 
other alternate definition was suggested, 
but was eliminated by a substitute which 
authorizes any association or branch at 
its discretion to elect or appoint not to 
exceed ten per cent of its managing 
board from members of the association 
not identified with churches defined as 
evangelical, upon their regular nomina- 
tion by a nominating committee of the 
said board, and upon the acceptance by 
the nominees of the Paris basis as their 
personal declaration of purposes. The 
Paris basis adopted at the first inter- 
continental world’s conference of the as- 
sociations of North America and Europe 
in 1855, declares that the “Young Men’s 
Christian Associations seek to unite those 
young men who, regarding Jesus Christ 
as their God and Saviour, according to 

(Continued on page 1566) 
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The Upward 
Climb 


HO were these far-distant ancestors of modern 
man? What did they do, and how did they live? 
What did they eat? 

Above all, how did the human race climb from that 
dark past into its present place? Why and how did the 
big jaw and little forehead disappear, and turn into the 
‘ofty head of modern man? How and why did man 
cease to look on the ground and look to the skies? 

Sometimes men lose heart over the world as it is to-day, 
but one glance backward into that dim past is the most en- 
couraging thing that man can have, for it gives in- 
credible hope for a glorious future. 

The wonderful complete story of man’s upward 
climb is told with all the romance, all the vividness 
of that greatest of novelists — 
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organization Monday night. Not only 
was it plain that sixty churches, repre- 
senting sixteen different communions 
and an individual membership of more 
than thirty thousand, actually had got 
together but that they were setting up 
for themselves a program which in tts 
execution would help make Kansas City 
a better place for the average citizen as 
well as the single church body. It was 
clearly realized by the ministers and the 
hundreds of representative laymen pres- 
ent that questions of a moral nature af- 
fecting the public, whether these be 
termed civic -or political, must become 
the concern of organized religion.” 


Quakers Make 
Definite Demands 

The Quakers with painstaking care 
have made estimates of the relief they 
must administer in Russia during this 
coming winter. They will be responsible 
for 250,000 starving people, most of 
whom are in tatters and must have en- 
tire outfits of clothing. Fifty hospitals 
and children’s homes require medicines 
and equipment. Horses must be import- 
ed from America for not enough animals 
are left to continue the agricultural opera- 





Y. M. C. A. HAS GREAT CON- 
VENTION 
(Continued from page 1564) 

the holy to be his 
disciples in their doctrine and in their 
life, and to associate their efforts for 
the extension of his kingdom among 
young men.” After vigorous and cour- 
debate, conducted in the finest 
brotherly spirit, the resolutions were 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 

“The student associations were dealt 
with separately in regard to the basis 
of membership. 


scriptures, desire 


teous 


The convention adopted 
the statement of purpose and qualifica- 
tion for membersh'p on which the stud- 
ent associations of the country are prac- 
tically united, and for which the student 
representatives made earnest pleas, af- 
firming their loyalty to Christ and the 
church and their conviction that the 
change would enable them to do a far 
larger work in winning students for 
Christ. This statement does not make 
church membership a requirement, but 
leaves it optional with the student asso- 
ciations to admit as members those who 
declare themselves to be in sympathy 
with the following statement of purpose 
and willing to make it their personal pro- 
gram of allegiance and service; to lead 
students to faith in God through Jesus 
Christ; to lead them into membership 
and service in the Christian church; to 
promote their growth in Christian faith, 
especially through the study of the Bible 
and prayer; and to influence them to de- 
vote themselves in united effort with all 
Christians in making the will of Christ 
effective in human society, and to ex- 
tending the kingdom of God throughout 
the world. 

“Tt is required that only students who 
are evangelical church members can 
serve as officers, or represent the asso- 
ciation at conventions.” 
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tions. An active campaign is being car- 
ried on to meet these needs. The Amer- 
ican Relief for Russian Women and Chil- 
dren works through the Quaker organ- 
ization and has headquarters in Chicago. 


Religious Drama Strong 
Feature in Kansas City 

Kansas City is quite alive to the mat- 
ter of setting forth religious themes 
through the dramatic method. The Re- 
ligious Drama Producing company of 
Kansas City recently presented in the 
Grand Theater a reproduction of Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” “The Broth- 
erhood of Man,” an allegorical pageant 
in prologue and ten episodes, showing 
the age-long conflict between good and 
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evil and depicting the power of Christ 
in the life of every youth and every 
maiden, was recently given in Central 
Methodist church. About a _ thousand 
young people acted in the various parts. 


Church Has Most Remarkable 
Longevity Record 

Rev. David Lyon in a recent report of 
his activities in Magnolia Park Disciples 
church of Houston, Tex., sets forth the 
fact that in four years he has not con- 
ducted the funeral of any member of his 
church, all his funerals being of those 
outside the membership. One might ex- 
pect a record of this sort in a Christian 
Science church, but it is very unusual 
among Disciples! 














David Belasco 
is one 

of the foremost 
leaders of 


American drama 








WHY DAVID BELASCO 


"Tbe value of The Outlook lies in its 


breadth of vision, normal view-point, 

and unswerving steadiness of purpose. 
The ideal precedes all things, and a maga- 
zine without an ideal is like a man without a 
country. 

The view-point of The Outlook is much 
needed in these excitable times. Progress. 
development, and rational growth are attained 
only under normal conditions. 

That we are reverting to a steadier mood, 
must be evident to all who think profoundly. 
Jazz in thought and writing is merely a 
phase, no deeper than the music that sug- 


The Next 13 Numbers of 
The Outlook for Only $1 


READS THE OQUTLOOK 


gests the name; it is rather like a gay circus 
in a side street and soon passes by. When 
the brief glamour has vanished, the boys and 
girls go back to their studies. 

Those who write must bring new faith and 
courage to all who labor for the welfare of 
mankind. The world has good sound reason 
to look forward to _ great international 
achievements. 

America is the most idealistic country, as 
its past proves. The wise journals of the 
present are those that inspire hope in its 
future. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


Please enter my name for a special 13 weeks’ 


If you are not already a sub- 
scriber, send $1 for special 
thirteen weeks’ subscription. 


The Outlook Company 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


subscription to The Outlook. 


Name 


I enclose $1. 


Address 


(Regular 
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engulfed in war!” 


ministers gains force. 


With The Nation for a year 
$5.00 
CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN NOVEL- 

ISTS, by Carl Van Doren. 


by Charles A. Beard. 
$5.50 
& BABBITT, by Sinclair Lewis. 
THE GLIMPSES OF THE MOON, by 
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Edith Wharton. 
& THE CRITICAL GAME, by John Macy. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION, 
a by Charles A. Elwood. 


$5.75 
aly 
by SHALL IT BE AGAIN? By John Kenneth 


Turner, 
$6.00 
' UP-STREAM, by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


Did you read Dr. Holmes’s article, “Onward Christian Soldiers,” in The Nation or in 
one of the thousands of reprints which have been made of it? As the Lausanne confer- 
ence progresses and the Near Eastern situation grows more acute, his challenge to Christian 
Is the Church to stand again convicted of fair weather pacifism— 
“to carry the resolution” for war “over the veto of Jesus Christ?” 


Every Chrisian who believes the Church ought to stand squarely against war will find 
the ablest support for his position in 


The Nation 


The only national weekly that opposes war unequivocally 


Che Spirit of Christmas is the Spirit of Peare 
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“Onward, Christian Soldiers!” 


“With diplomats frightened,” said John Haynes Holmes of the Near East crisis, 
“soldiers patient and tactful, newspapers in stubborn opposition, and labor in open rebel- 
lion, it is the churches that choose to sound the call to arms. Who can doubt that, if the 
bishops, missionaries, and religious editors had their way, the world would now be deep ay 
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THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF POLITICS, 





THE NATION, 
20 Vesey Street, New York: 


Enclosed find $ , for which please send 
The Nation and 


Name 


Address 


Annual subscription, $5.00 
Ten weeks for $1.00. 


15 cents a copy. 
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ZJORE than two thousand years ago, the ancient Greeks 
searched endlessly for TRUTH. 


And they made an important discovery. 


TRUTH is not an easy thing to find. It does not grow 
on the nearest bush, waiting to be plucked by the careless wayfarer. 


On the contrary, it is a rare gem, attainable only to a few privi- 
leged persons. 


These are the leaders of humanity: Statesmen, Scientists, Artists, 
and Philosophers. In every epoch, they reflect the true aspect of 
their times. 


The Living Age 


is a weekly journal, entirely devoted to translating and reprinting 
from over a thousand periodicals, articles by the leaders of the nations. 


Poincare and Anatole France, Ludendorff and Einstein, Balfour 
and Thomas Hardy, Lenin and Maxim Gorky — these are a few of 
its contributors. 


Never has history been richer in material for these men to deal 
with. Simply being alive at the present hour is a remarkable oppor- 
tunity. 


Why not extract its fullest benefits, by reading the opinions of 
great men from the pages of 


THE LIVING AGE 


Special Rates: $1.00 for three months; 
$2.00 for six months. To U; nderstand 


THE LIVING AGE, Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., the World Today, 
or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. Fill Out This Coupon 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find........ ..... for which please 


enter my name for a.... sedition subscription to 
the LIVING AGE. 


(Regular Rate 15c a Copy— 
$5.00 a Year) 


Address 


Fereign postage $1.50 a year. Canadian postage 50c a year. 


C. C. 12-14-22 
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A Book of Inspiration, Encouragement and Suggestion 


Wanted—A Congregation 


By LLOYD C. DOUGLAS 








Press Opinions of the Book 
The Christian Advocate: ‘The preacher who reads this book will get many valuable 
pointers on how to do it; and it is hoped there will be many official members of the 
churches who will read the story and be profited thereby, coming away from the 
reading wiser, even though sadder, men.” 


The Continent: “In this remarkable story by a minister two college chums and a suc- 
cessful surgeon help a discouraged preacher to catch the vision that transformed an 
empty church into one crowded to overflowing—that changed a lifeless church into 
a living church.” 


The Churchman: “Dr. Douglas gives a realistic story of the transformation of a con- 


ventional ministerial career into a vital ministry. He tells the minister that he must 
be born again.” 


The Christian Endeavor World: “The story is cleverly told. Let us hope that it will 


put new courage into many a weary pastor.” 


The United Presbyterian: ‘The problem here presented for consideration is not how 
to get an audience, but how to get a congregation—a dependable body of Christian 
worshippers.” 


The Presbyterian Banner: ‘““The book is very modern. It deals, not with the mate- 
rials of preaching, but with methods.” 


The Christian Standard: ‘At the age of forty Rev. D. Preston Blue is discouraged; 
he does not know how to secure a large attendance at regular services. By accident 
he converses with a manufacturer, a physician and an editor. These conversations 
brace him up and remake the preacher in him. He at once becomes a man of author- 
ity and his officers and people respond quickly and with enthusiasm to the propositions 
he submits. A great and permanent audience materializes and the preacher is happy.” 


Unity: “The reading of this book is a stimulus and will cause the reader to arise in his 
own new strength.” 


Lutheran Church Herald: ‘No preacher, even the most successful, will waste the time 
he spends in reading the book. But thoughtful laymen also who desire to help their 
pastors and do their own share toward raising a congregation, will be stimulated by 
the reading.” 


The Intelligencer: ‘‘Dr. Douglas is to be heartily commended for presenting such a 
‘way out’ to those who have felt the need of improvement but have hitherto been 
ignorant of a method of relief.” 


The Epworth Era: ‘The book is constructive. The story shows how the discouraged 
minister crowded his church merely by taking human nature as it is and appealing to 
it, just as Jesus did.” 


The Herald of Gospel Liberty: ‘We do not see how any minister can read the book 


without a genuine and conscientious inventory of himself and his methods.” 


If you are a minister you must have this book. If you are a 
layman, why not buy a copy for your minister and one for 
yourself? 


Price of the book, $1.75 plus 10 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO 
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A Non-dencenitetional study of the 
The 20th Century International Uniform Lessons for 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK adult and young people’s classes of 

Quarter ly Editor twentieth century leanings. 


“HE remarkable success of this quarterly has 
proved that it is possible to interest deeply 
large groups of young and older people in 
straight-away Bible study. The international 
uniform lessons are used as the basis for this 


study, but the conductors of the various depart- 
ments have so inspired their lesson treatrnents with the life 
and thought of today that the Old and New Testament prophets 
and preachers seem to have abandoned the more or less musty 
pulpits to which they have been bound by an obscurantist 
“scholarship” so-called, and to have stepped right down into 


the marts and streets of these twentieth century days. John R. Ewers, of 
Pittsburgh, knows his Bible, — and knows, too, the spirit of modern life; 
and all of the other contributors — Herbert L. Willett, Jr., with his oriental 
sidelights; W. D. Ryan, with his instructive lesson introductions; Prof. W. C. 
Morro, with his brilliant “Forum” questions — are particularly alert to to- 
day's problems and needs; and, finally, Ernest Bourner Allen, with his weekly 
“prayer thought,”’ infuses the whole discussion with the spirit of devotion. 


When you see this little booklet, you will say it is the handiest and most attractive 
quarterly you have ever seen — but you will say also, after you have looked into it, 
that it contains the most effective treatment of the international lessons which has 
ever been put between covers. 


Put a new spirit into your school by adopting this Quarterly for your adult and 
young people’s societies. Send for free sample copy at once, for your examina- 
tion, then write us without delay how many copies you will wish for your 
school for the January-March quarter. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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THE PERFECT CHRISTMAS GIFT 


The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 





1. It is beautifully made. Typographically it is perfect, and the bind- 
ing is superb. It is bound in full morocco ($2.50) and in beautiful 
purple cloth ($1.50, add 8 cents postage). 


bdo 


. It carries a religious message. The Christmas season is a religious 
one and the ideal Christmas gift is a religious book. 


Ww 


. It lasts the year round — and for many years. Every time your 
friend takes up the book for his morning reading he will think of the 
thoughtful giver of the gift. 


What The Daily Altar Contains 


There is a page for each day's reading. For each day there is a verse 
of Scripture, a meditation, a brief poem, and a prayer. 


The Time Is Short! Order—on a postcard if you wish—the number 
of copies you desire, (indicate how many cloth-bound, how many 
leather), and books will be mailed to you at once, and the bill 
charged to your account, payable February 1, 1923. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF THE DAILY ALTAR 


The Central Christian Advocate: ‘Cannot be too highly commended.” 








The Presbyterian Advance: ‘Excellent and beautiful.” 

The Christian Evangelist: “A real help toward restoring the family altar.” 
The Churchman: “A beautiful book.” 

The Christian Standard: ‘Beyond all praise.” 

The Christian Advocate (New York): ‘“‘Excellently arranged.” 











THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
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We Recommend as 


ESSENTIAL BOOKS 


[) CHRISTIANITY AND PROGRESS 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick. ($1.50). 


[] THE RECONSTRUCTION OF RELIGION 
By Charles A. Ellwood. ($2.25). 
[) THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 
By William Adams Brown. ($3.00). 
[]) THE NEW SOCIAL ORDER 
By Harry F. Ward. ($1.50). 
[) THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown. ($1.50). 
CREATIVE CHRISTIANITY 
By George Cross. ($1.50). 
A FAITH THAT ENQUIRES 
By Sir Henry Jones. ($2.00). 
SPIRITUAL ENERGIES IN DAILY LIFE 
By Rufus M. Jones. ($1.50). 
THE ART OF PREACHING 
By Charles R. Brown. ($1.75). 
THE FREEDOM OF THE PREACHER 
(Lyman Beecher Lectures, 1922) 
By William P. Merrill. ($1.25). 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY FOR TO- 
DAY By Bishop Charles D. Williams. ($1.50). 
THE CRISIS OF THE CHURCHES 
By Leighton Parks. ($2.50). 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF CHRISTIAN- 
ITY By Henry C. Vedder ($2.00). 
A VALID CHRISTIANITY FOR TODAY 
By Bishop Charles D. Williams ($1.75). 
TRUTHS WE LIVE BY 
By Jay William Hudson. ($3.00). 
ENDURING INVESTMENTS 
By Roger W. Babson. ($1.50). 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE 


By R. G. Moulton. O Old Test., $2.50; O New 
Test., $2.25. 
“OUR BIBLE” 
By Herbert L. Willett. ($1.50). 
MOFFATT’S NEW TESTAMENT 


By James Moffatt. ($1.50 cloth; $2.50 
leather). 


KENT’S SHORTER NEW TESTAMENT 
($1.25). 

KENT’S SHORTER OLD TESTAMENT 
($2.00) 
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THE DAILY ALTAR 
By Willett and Morrison. O Cloth, $1.50; 
© Leather, $2.50. 


LORD, TEACH US TO PRAY 

By Alexander Whyte. ($2.00). 
[]) THE POWER OF PRAYER 

By W. P. Patterson and others. ($3.00). 
As a “CuristiAN Century” Reaper You May 


Purchase Now — Pay February 1 
USE THIS COUPON 


The Christian Century Press, 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Please send me books checked above. I will pay 
for them February 1, 1923. 
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HERE IS A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT: 


“Manifold Voices”’ 


Book of Sermons 


Note the Following Favorable Comments: 


Nelson Trimble, Manager of Interstate Ly- 
ceum Bureau, Chicago, says: 


“The little book has been the source of much per- 
sonal and spiritual inspiration to me and to those in 
my home. The author shows an unusual ability in 
grasping the fundamental teachings of the Master 
a interpreting them in the light of present day 
needs.” 


The Christian Evangelist, St. Louis, Mo.: “These 
sermons must have been very impressive when deliv- 
ered before a popular audience.” 


The Christian Standard, Cincinnati, O.: “These 
fourteen choice sermons are direct, heart-reaching 
and inspiring.” 


Geo. Hamilton Combs: “What a beautiful and 
helpful little book!” 


The price, postpaid, is only seventy-five 
cents. Kindly send orders to 


REV. ROCHESTER IRWIN, 
2159 State Street, Granite City, Illinois 














The Call of the Christ 


By Herpert L. WILLETT 


ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus 

to the present century been pre- 
sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As 
a vital, living, convincing portrayal of 
Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but 
not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, 
it is a delight and an inspiration. A 
few of the eighteen chapter titles are: 
“The Authority of Christ,” “The New 
Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of 
Christ,” “The Uniqueness of Christ,” 
“The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- 
ennial Christ.” “The book,” says the 
Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of 
a heart that has experienced the might 
and power of the Christ, and burns with 
a passion for the needs of the rising 
generation.” 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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A National Quarterly 


THE 


YALE 
REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


a 
FOR JANUARY 


announces 


ALLIES IN PEACE - - - - - - by Agnes Repplier 
IDEALS AND DAY DREAMS - by Kenneth Grahame 
THE MAKING OF TARIFFS - by William S. Culbertson 
AND SO, I THINK, DIOGENES - - = by Amy Lowell 
THE BREAK-UP OF THE NOVEL by John Middleton Murry 
SCIENCE AND THE SOUL .- - - + by Vernon Kellogg 
THE NEW AGE AND THE NEW WRITERS .- by Archibald Macleish 
AUSTRIA AND CENTRAL EUROPE - - - - = by Josef Redlich 
THE NEAR EAST TANGLE - - - - by Duncan Black Macdonald 
LISPET, LISPETT & VAINE - - - - - by Walter de la Mare 


Other articles by Wilbur C. Abbott, Hanna Astrup Larsen, Francis G. 
Peabody. 


Poems by Eleanor Wylie and Clement Wood. 


Editorials on “Sections and Nation.” 


SEND US YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE YEAR AND RECEIVE 
THIS INTERESTING NUMBER FREE 


The price of The Yale Review is $4.00 a year. Published October, January, April, July. 


THE YALE REVIEW, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 


Please find my check for $4.00 enclosed, for which send me The Yale Review for one year 
and the January number FREE. 


Name... 


a your _...City and State 


Chr. C. 12-14-22 
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“Our Bible’ 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT, Ph.D. 


Author of “Life and Teachings of Jesus,” ‘“The Prophets of Israel,” “The Teaching of the Books,” 
“The Call of Christ," “The Moral Leaders of Israel,” Etc. 


Some reasonswhy this book has been welcomed 
by many hundreds of ministers and laymen as 
the most attractive as well as the most scholarly 


book published on the Bible, its sources, authors, 


divisions and literary and religious value. 


“Interesting and _ illuminating.”—Homiletic Re- 
Some of the Themes view. 


Discussed: “Evangelical, intellectually honest, scholarly.”— 
Religion and the Holy Books. Augsburg Teacher. 


How Books of Religion Took Form. “Brilliant and interesting.”—Christian Endeavor 
The Makers of the Bible. World. 


Growth of the New Testament. “A plain statement of the sources and making of 
The Higher Criticism. the books of the Bible, and the place of the 


The Bible and the Monuments. Bible in the life of today.””—Religious Edu- 
The Inspiration of the Bible. cation. 


The Authority of the Bible. os . _ . 
The Beauty of the Bible. Helps to a better understanding of the origin, his- 


The Influence of the Bible. tory and value of the Bible.”—Dr. J. H. Gar- 


The Misuse of the Bible. vison. 
Our Fob tn a oom “No other volume on the Bible is so practical and 
usable as this book.”—Rev. Edgar De Witt 
Jones. 
“Scholarly but thoroughly simple.’—Presbyterian 
Advance. 
“The author discloses the mind of the scholar in the 
speech of the people.”—Northwestern Chris- 


tian Advocate. 


NINETEEN CHAPTERS “Aids one in becoming intelligently religious.” — 
278 PAGES Biblical World. 











Price of the book, $1.50—plus 12 cents postage 
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WHY NOT BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THEY MEET EVERY NEED 


Books are gifts that you know will be permanent, and always appreciated: Gifts for 
one whose tastes you respect, whose library isa thing you admire; gifts that come within 


your budget, no matter how small or large. 


Below we give a selection from our new illustrated catalog — books we suggest for 


YOUR CHRISTMAS GIVING. 


WE MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU TO SHOP WITH US 
Select the books you want, fill in the address blank, enclose your own card if you wish, and we 
will send your gift direct to the recipient, or to you if so indicated. 


Books Not Found Satisfactory May Be Returned—We Send All Books Free of Postage. 
Order From THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Dept. C. C. 


CATALOGUE FREE 


125 No. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


W. P. BLESSING, Mgr. 


LIST 


CHURCH STREET—Stories of American Village 
Life. By Jean Carter Cochran. “Realism of the 
highest type.” An antidote for “Main Street”. ..$1.50 

THE BELLS OF THE BLUE PAGODA. Same 
author. One of the best stories of life in China 
ever issued. Fascinating, true to life, exciting 
and interesting 

VERSES FOR CHILDREN. By Cecil Trout 
Blancke. With beautiful illustrations by the 
author. A really charming and fascinating book 
fe eS nee 1.50 

COMPANIONABLE BOOKS AND THEIR AU- 
THORS. By Henry van Dyke. Illustrated..... 2.00 

THE AMERICANIZATION OF EDWARD BOK. 
The autobiography of a Dutch boy fifty years 
after. Illustrated. Every American, young and 
old, should read this unusual book.............. 3.00 

ALL THAT MATTERS. Edgar A. Guest. One 
of the year’s most beautiful book.; 21 illustrations 
by foremost American artists .................... 2.50 


OTHER GUEST BOOKS 
MAKING THE HOUSE A HOME-—An Appeal- 


ERR ee ee a one 75 
eT ES cvs none id ckewbatesenanes 1.25 
ie ° § A. Serre rere een 1.25 
I i eee G eee aan ee hd 1.25 
si 8. ;, Gol  — Serer ree 1.25 


(The above four titles in Morocco leather, $2.00) 
SONGS OUT OF DOORS. Henry van Dyke. New 
book of choicest poems 
A SHORT HISTORY OF THE WORLD. H. G. 
ee i RS i vo cccenccostvavecens 4.00 
ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION. C. F. Reisner. Em- 
phasizes the place and power of religion in 





I MD ic uiandasctesccdenasedaseysenun 2.50 
THE CRUCIBLE OF EXPERIENCE. Sidney M. 
a, Be GE SOIR an cccicccsccnsseccces 1.50 


ADDRESS BLANK 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. By Lytton Strachey. Just rel 
duced from $5.00. A great book .............. 2.50 
COURAGE. By James M. Barrie. A large and 
sane and beautiful message ... 
THY SEA IS GREAT; OUR BOATS ARE 
SMALL. van Dyke. A number of new hymns 
by a recognizer of true expression.............. 50 
IN THE DAYS OF POOR RICHARD. By Irving 
Bacheller. A fine novel of the founding of the 


BEEN -ccbacaeetesaedscduaeeeeecesanebesevenun 2.00 
BABBITT. By Sinclair Lewis. Novel of an Amer- 
ican business man and his family ....... ee 


THE MOUNTAIN SCHOOL TEACHER. M. D. 
Post. A story which narrates the present day ap- 
pearance of a personality strikingly like that of 
EL wchbeusenscsssevisnensdsednstesasebane 1.50 

THIS FREEDOM. By author of “If Winter 
Comes,” A. S. M. Hutchinson. One of the most 
discussed books of the year .......... ee . 2.00 

THE CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Selections from the 
Old and New Testaments. Translated and ar- 
ranged by H. A. Sherman and Chas. F. Kent 
The text of the Bible itself, so that it may be 
read to the younger children and by the older ones 3.50 


THE CHARM OF FINE MANNERS. Helen K. 
Starrett. A worthy book for better morals and 
manners. An ideal book for girls .............. 1.00 


OUT FOR CHARACTER. 26 articles by 26 men 
interested in vital questions concerning mental well- 
being of young men and women................ 1.00 

OUR LEADER TEACHERS’ BIBLE NO. BE 
717. Imported from London and sold by us at less 
than any similar Bible. Good, clear type. Con- 
tains 80,000 original and selected parallel refer- 
ences and marginal readings. Complete concord- 
ance. Illustrated in colors, and with the Bible 
Readers’ Manual. (Worth $5.00)............. . 3.00 







SEND FOR FREE HOLIDAY CATALOG 


ORDERED BY 
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OWN 


and you 
keep this 
typewriter 


Yes, we will ship you this 
Genuine Underwood 


Rebuilt in our own factory just like new for 


ONLY $3 down—NOT ONE CENT MORE 


Until you have tried the machine 10 full days at our expense 


Write Right Now 


and learn how it is possible for us to ship thr 
you this Underwood Typewriter upon our 

free trial plan and our direct-to-you money 
saving methods. Get the full details now— 

just sign the coupon and mail today. Get 

all the facts—then decide. 


No Obligation 


—to buy. You don’t have to 
order, Just sign the cou 
send it to us and we 














VERY MACHINE is fully guaran- 


durability or quality of finished work. 

An up-to-date machine with two-color rib- 
bon, back spacer, stencil device, automatic 
ribbon reverse, tabulator, etc. In addition 
wo fee ee roof cover and 


Price. 
don’t have to doa thing to gd 


ial Touch Typewriter Instruction Book. 
ou can learn to eperate this Underwood 
in one day. 


Big Book Free 


Our Big Handsomely illustrated catalog will 
cap cm teny pote oo ow 
the a 
SIZE UND RWOOD; fe. be oop this 
machine will last for years, saving many 
dollars not =" in the purchase price but 
in its opera 
this beauti- 
any obligation 


Peebors sync 


Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 


“Typewriter 


Montrose and Ravenswood PR. — 


typewriter offer 
except to sign 
_ send in 
coupon, < 
there is no f 
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You have ten full days 
in which to try the typewriter 
before deciding whether you 
want to keep it. Give it every 
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